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satisfactory to everybody, but much better than a pro- 
longed contest. At all the meetings it was plain enough 
that the zeal for humanitarian work which has character- 
ized our movement from the beginning has suffered no 
abatement, and, although our ministers and churches 
are not doing spectacular work, they have never relaxed 
the steady performance of duty along the lines indi- 
cated by Channing, Tuckerman, Parker, Clarke, and 
other valiant champions of human rights and examples 
of fidelity to duty. The women began the week with 
enthusiasm, and the Festival closed a series of meetings 
in which the substantial unity of purpose and unbroken 
fellowship of all our workers East and West was made 
manifest. 
& 


Now that our many and successful anniversary meet- 
ings are over, it behooves us, one and all, rich and poor, 
strong and weak, wise and simple, according to our gifts 
and opportunities, to return each to his post of duty 
with the conviction that the root of every social and 
public evil lies within the reach of every individual who 
is intelligent enough to know the difference between an 
evil and a virtue. The only effective work which we 
can do must be done within the narrow range of personal 
influence. To neglect home duties and the opportunities 
which lie at hand, to attack persons and corporations 
over which we have no influence and which we cannot 
reach, is to grasp the shadow and lose the substance of 
virtuous action. The church that sends into public 
life men and women furnished with the highest ideals, 
and faithful to them, does the best work that any church 
is capable of doing. Work at the near end is most 
effective. 

a 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, Emperor of Austria and Hungary, 


‘sixty years ago ascended the throne of Austria to carry 


on a ruthless warfare against some of the noblest of his 
own subjects. Louis Kossuth was the popular idol 
of Hungary, England, and America; and Francis Joseph 
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with Marshal Haynau, his woman whipper, were objects 
of contempt and hatred. Now, after sixty years, Francis 
Joseph is the beloved ruler of the many nationalities 
united in his empire, while Hungary is accused of oppress- 
ing her Slavic fellow-subjects and resisting the popular 
suffrage which Francis Joseph has made the law in 
Austria. Nothing has turned out just as any one ex- 
pected sixty years ago, and yet the advance on the 
whole has been greater than any one could have prophe- 
sied when Francis Joseph ascended the throne. In 
Italy there have been greater changes, and yet the papacy 
and the monarchy, separated as they should be, both’ 
remain, in what once would have been considered an 
impossible relationship. 


DETRACTION is a fashionable pursuit just now. The 
fashion recommends itself because it is so easily adopted. 
It is not costly: it comes within the range of the most 
commonplace ability, and, given a trimming of fictitious 
moral enthusiasm, it makes a habit which any one may 
wear with the proud consciousness of being well attired, 
according to the prevailing mode. But there are defects- 
and deficiencies in the fashion. We may, as many do, 
criticise with severity the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. We may describe them 
as lacking in patriotism, public spirit, and unselfish 
desire to serve their country without fear or favor. But 
then it ought to be remembered that every member of 
these two houses was elected by the voice of the people, 
and that, whatever may be their merits and their defects, 
they probably very fairly represent the constituents 
that are responsible for their election and continuance 
in office. Too much detraction reacts and may be 
regarded as confession. 


Tuat cigarette smoking leads directly to whiskey 
drinking is now, no doubt, a fact well attested by expe- 
rience and observation. ‘This happens because whiskey 
is an antidote to the effects of tobacco taken in excess. 
Also the nicotine from the tobacco, if taken into the 
lungs, as it is not in the smoking of pipes and cigars, 
deposits its essential oils in the delicate tissues of the 


lungs. It is not because the tobacco in the cigarette is 
bad. It is commonly of the finest quality and the mild- 
est. Nor is it the effect of the paper which encloses it 


which makes the cigarette a deadly indulgence for boys 
and a dangerous temptation for men. It all depends 
upon the method of smoking. It is only in rare cases 
that one can endure the presence of cigar smoke in the 
lungs. It is too pungent to be agreeable. But the 
milder flavor of the cigarette makes it tolerable and se- 
ductive. 
' 

THE amusements of the people must be strictly 
watched and guarded, to the end that the unwary and the 
innocent may not be surprised and tempted by incite- 
ments to think or do that which is evil. But the vigi- 
lance which is exercised concerning plays, dance houses, 
literature, and the exhibition of pictures should be 
tempered with prudence. Not everything that to the 
refined taste is vulgar, rude, boisterous, and of doubtful 
quality is morally harmful. Often the forms of recrea- 
tion which repel a sensitive person stand on the right 
side of the line over against temptations and practices 
which are distinctly immoral or of immoral tendency. 
It may easily happen that the boisterous outbreaks of 
youthful minds and bodies are the only alternatives to 
stimulating pleasures, offered in saloons and their at- 
tachments, which are injurious. The highest and the 
best must always be in the minds of educators and re- 
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formers; but they should not forget that the lowest 
rounds of the ladder are very near the ground, and on a 
level with the top of that other ladder which slopes 
downward to darkness and death. 


_ About Getting on Faster. 


The question is frequently asked, Why do not the 
Unitarians increase more rapidly in numbers? Why is 
it not one of the great denominations of the country? 
This is a question easy to ask and difficult to answer. 
If one were in England, in Holland, in Hungary, or in 
France, he might ask a similar question about the liberal 
bodies, and find a similar difficulty in making a precise 
reply. One answer is that as a denomination, for sec- 
tarian purposes, the majority of our people do not care 
to get on faster. ‘They dislike and deprecate the osten- 
tatious prosperity of some of the other denominations, 
and fear always that there is a danger of making the 
denomination more dear than truth, righteousness, and 
the service of God and our fellow-men. 

Another answer recently given to us, by an eminent 
professor in a famous theological school, was that the 
Unitarians have done their work, and may therefore 
properly retire from the field. Whenever such an answer 
as this is given, we are immediately tempted to resent 
the implication and to assert the need of further effort 
on our part. The reply that we did make to the eminent 
professor was that just so long as it was true that a man 
might, in a so-called orthodox church, preach what this 
professor described as Unitarian doctrine with perfcet 
freedom from annoyance and with a large following until 
he announced that his doctrine was Unitarian, and that 
he was in sympathy with the Unitarian people, and so _ 
long as it was true that after such an announcement was 
made his popularity would cease and the crowd waiting 
upon his deliverances would vanish because he was 
properly described, then there certainly was further 
work for the Unitarian churches to do in the breaking 
down of an unworthy and irrational prejudice. His re- 
joinder was that so many people were dependent for 
their livelihood upon their adherence to the popular 
forms of religion that you could not expect them to 
stand.up and be counted. That, we said, is the very 
evil of which we complain. It will be our duty to testify 
so long as any man, because of his religion, is threatened 
with the loss of his livelihood. 

We rejoice in the large measure of liberty which we 
now enjoy; in the decrease of bigotry, superstition, and 
intoleranee; in the growing ease with which any one of 
independent thought may take his place as a candidate 
for positions of trust, whether in the industrial world or 
in the service of the State. But our work will not be done 
until the preaching of the truth and the practice of 
righteousness shall be considered sufficient credentials 
for any minister of religion, and will give him free access, 
according to his ability, to any church established for 
the betterment of humanity and the extirpation of evil. 

No one can read history with intelligence and willing- 
ness to be convinced, without seeing that no wave of 
religious enthusiasm ever marks a permanent high tide 
in the affairs of men; that no truth, however glorious 
and inclusive, has ever been announced with the imme- 
diate consent of the multitude, or with any possibility 
of being made, in its purity and grandeur, the central 
principle of organization in any institution of Church 
or State. 

Everybody knows that, with some splendid efforts and 
heroic attempts to live the good life according to the 
prescription of Jesus or according to the law of the 
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‘spirit which he revealed in the hearts of his followers, 
the organization which took up Christianity and carried 
it forward and preserved the seed of the truth for future 
generations lowered the standard of excellence, stepped 
aside from the straight path of duty, and for the water 
of life often substituted the vessels in which it was con- 
tained, and demanded an outward worship of the letter 
instead of that worship in spirit and in truth which Jesus 
declared to be the only true worship of the Most High. 

We do not say that the Unitarian standard is held 
high above forms of organization which are established 
all about us. We do not say that we are heralds of the 
spirit. We do not claim that we excel our neighbors in 
devotion to the truth. We are far from boasting that 
we are holier than others. But we may properly claim 
that it has been the effort of our Unitarian leaders in 
holy thought and living for the last one hundred years 
to keep the barriers up between the truth and its assail- 
ants, and to claim that righteousness, not forms of wor- 
ship, exalts a church and gives it a right to existence. 
We may claim also that, just in so far as our leaders and 
our churches have been faithful to the law of the spirit, 
they have lost the right to expect great popular successes 
and the shouting of the multitude. It is probably true 
that they have consoled themselves overmuch with this 
explanation of their lack of outward prosperity, and have 
been content with the poverty which comes with lack 
of thrift, lack of energetic devotion to a cause, and lack 
of single- minded consecration to the truth. 

Lack of success is not anything to be proud of if it is 
the result of laziness. A small following is not a sign of 
superiority if it indicates a lack of zeal on the part of 
the leaders. A meagre showing among the churches of 
Christendom is not a sign of superior excellence if it 
indicates that in throwing away the letter and the form 
we have lost something of the spirit, and have not been 
wise enough, zealous and expert enough in spiritual 
affairs to devise new forms, new vehicles of truth, new 
ways of making the great truths that sound through the 
ages audible to the ears of the multitude, and the great 
examples of holy living evident and attractive to the 
hearts of the people. It is well to warn others to beware 
lest haply they be fighting against God. It will be better 
to warn ourselves to become alert in spiritual things lest 
haply we be found obstructing the progress of divine 
truth and the welfare of the world of which, under God, 
we are the heirs and the administrators. 


Charge to a Minister. 


My dear brother.—You begin your ministry in this 
ancient church at a most auspicious time. You come 
into our ranks at a time when with fresh enthusiasm 
and a singular approach to unanimity we are begin- 
ning what we trust will be a new career of spiritual 
prosperity. All the more will your duties in this new 
place tax all your resources of thought, sentiment, emo- 
tion, and action. 

Therefore at the outset of what we hope will be for you 
a new career of spiritual prosperity I am called by the 
churches here represented and the church over which 
you will preside, to give you a charge. I shall omit 
all things which relate to the methods by which you 


might reach a showy success for yourself and this church; 


by which you might satisfy their selfish ambition and 
your own; by which you might attain to the position 
of popular leader for men and women of trivial thought 
and shallow feeling. All such things I omit because 
they lie upon the surface, will quickly attract your atten- 
tion, and, if you are the true man we take you to be, will 
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quickly be estimated, used for what they are worth, 
and then forgotten. 

Let us go deeper. I charge you therefore,. my 
brother, go down to the roots of all things; but be very 
careful how you pull up anything by the roots. 

Compass all science that lies within your reach: physics 
physiology and psychology, theol- 
ogy and sociology,—so far as comes within ce, compass 
of your ability, grasp them all. But never preach a 
philosophical sermon or a scientific sermon or even a 
learned sermon. Study until your brain reels if you 
will but remember that all these things are only the 
raw materials out of which you are to draw the energy 
of the religious life. Never be deluded by the notion 
that science is religion or that psychology, sociology, 
or even theology itself are any one of them religion. 
They are the soil in which religious ideas take their 
roots. But they are not religion any more than a hand- 
ful of soil from your garden is the lily that grows in it. 

Cultivate ‘heart, brain, voice, hand, tone, gesture, 
rhetoric, elocution, all the arts of expression and de- 
livery, and then, when you come up these pulpit stairs, 
leave them all behind you, and, forgetting yourself, 
your arts, and your accomplishments, give yourself to 
the business in hand. 

To prepare yourself for that, you are first of all to know 
yourself, and in that wonderful kingdom, your own soul, 
to establish harmony and peace. If your heart and 
your reason are at variance, say first of all to the erring 
faculty, Go and make thy peace and then come and offer 
thy gift. Preach no sermon in this place from the head 
at war with the heart, or from the heart at war with 
the brain. 

Study human nature. Take as much interest in men, 
women, and children as the entomologist takes in beetles 
or the biologist in star-fish and salamanders. Study 
the human heart, with its hopes, its longings, its dreams, 
its divine aspirations, its holy affections, its sins, and 
its sorrows. 

Listen to the still sad music of humanity. Study the 
shallowest human natures until you see the God who 
stands behind. Study nature and human nature until 
you feel the grasp of the hands that reach through nature 
moulding man. Study also the great souls, the deep 
souls: learn how Jesus walked with God and walk with 
him in that divine communion. Learn how Paul, clasp- 
ing close the hand of his Master, walked in the shadow of 
a great peace. Study and make your own such script- 
ures as Paul’s great chapter on Charity. 

And then, I charge you, when you ascend into this 
place, leave none of this learning behind you. Bring 
here your own experience, your faith, your hope, your 
charity, and, forgetting everything else, speak for the 
health, the comfort, the moral inspiration of the human 
creatures who will sit- before you. Let all your thought 
and work elsewhere lead up to a supreme moment here; 
and let all your work here tend to produce the divine 
life and manifest it through the common drudgeries, 
the homely duties, the divine affections, out of which 
are built the characters of men and women and the 
homes of the people. 

I charge you, then, to divide your pursuits and your 
studies into three parts: First, study all truth which 
comes within the range of your faculties and has any 
bearing upon the conduct of the divine life. Second, 
study yourself to discover what fitness you may have to 
be the messenger and exponent of this truth to your 
fellow-men. Study also to discover and to remove 
all perversities and defects in yourself which may hinder 
and obstruct the truth you have received. Third, 
strive without ceasing to understand human nature, 
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to know the needs of the men, women, and children 
who will come under your influence: learn what specific 
truths may for them most readily become the nourish- 
ing bread and the water of eternal life. Then for their 
sakes, and not for your own advantage or pleasure, 
minister to them in things needful, that this church 


which you are appointed to serve may be holy and’ 


without blemish, the medium through which truth may 
be proclaimed and righteousness established among 
men. 


Current Topics, 


THE leaders of the majority in both houses of Congress 
accomplished what some observers were disposed to re- 
gard as the impossible when the Senate on May 30, just 
before the final adjournment of the session, passed the 
compromise currency bill, which was quickly signed by 
the President and became a law. The detetmination of 
the Republican leaders to place some sort of money legis- 
lation on the statute book before adjournment was mani- 
fested in the middle of last week, when it was announced 
that the Omnibus Public Buildings bill, known as the 
‘Pork Barrel’’ of each session, would not be reported 
unless the conference committee made immediate efforts 
to reach an agreement on the discrepancies between the 
currency bill passed by the Senate and that approved 
by the House. In addition the intimation was brought 
home to the members of the majority in both houses that 
Republican success in the coming campaign might be 
jeopardized if Congress failed to act upon remedial legis- 
lation which was generally regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance. Acting under pressure, the conference com- 
mittee on Thursday reported the compromise bill, which 
was almost immediately passed by the House. The 
Senate took similar action in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion on Saturday. 

8 


A NEW phase of the perennial Near-Eastern question 
was presented to the chancelleries of Europe last week, 
when the world was informed that the people of Samos 
had captured the Prince of Samos and were keeping him 
a prisoner as the result of a conflict between the Prince 
and the senate. The Ottoman government, availing it- 
self of its rights as a suzerain power, promptly despatched 
a naval force to the island, bombarded Vathy, the capital, 
restored the authority of the deposed governor, and in- 
timated on June 1 its intention to reoccupy the island. 
To this latter suggestion, which may safely be regarded 
as a mere sounding of the powers constituting the ‘‘Con- 
cert,”’ the ambassadors replied with the counter-sugges- 
tion that Turkey might find it difficult to carry out its 
purposes of conquest. Accordingly, the indications at 
Constantinople are that the Porte will content itself with a 
restoration of order, which probably will be followed by 
the early withdrawal of the Turkish troops from the prin- 
cipality. 

st 


THE abortive rebellion at Samos against the represen- 
tative of Ottoman authority at Vathy is probably a logi- 
cal outcome of the success of the Cretans, who are about 
to form an independent government as a preliminary to 
an early union with Greece. The orthodox population 
of Crete revolted against the Turkish administration in 
1899, and, with the assent of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, established a constitutional government under 
Prince George of Greece as High Commissioner of the 
powers. The attempt of the Cretans four years ago to 
terminate the nominal suzerainty of Turkey met with 
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opposition at London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. Prince 
George resigned his post, and M. Zaimis, a politician of 
Athens, was appointed in his stead. On the earnest rec- 
ommendation of M. Zaimis, made on March 20 of this year, 
the protecting powers announced their intention to with- 
draw their respective troops from Crete ina year. Next 
spring, accordingly, the Cretans will be enabled to annex 


themselves to Greece. 
a 


THE prospective visit of King Edward VII. to the Czar 
of Russia is giving rise to animated speculation in the 
English press. Despite an express statement to the con- 
trary by Sir Edward Grey, the Chief Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, there is a wide-spread belief among Englishmen 
that the king’s conferences with the czar may result in 
something more than a mere record of amenities. The 
radical British press has uttered a vigorous protest against 
any form of alliance or comprehensive understanding 
between the most advanced constitutional monarchy in 
Europe and the government which, rightly or wrongly, 
has been accused of wholesale massacres of its subjects. — 
Even if no political pour-parlers between king and czar 
are contemplated, many editors question the value of the 
service which Edward VII. will perform to civilization by 
enhancing the personal standing of a monarch who has 
been widely condemned as a champion of reaction. 


& 


UNLESS recent reports from Lisbon are grossly exag- 
gerated, Manuel II., the young King of Portugal, has be- 
gun his reign a pauper to all intents and purposes. The 
press of Lisbon announced on May 25 that an award of 
$210 and costs has been made by the courts against the 
Queen mother to a butcher, who sued to recover the 
amount of a bill for supplies furnished to the royal family. 
Similar suits have been brought against the king’s house- 
hold by other creditors, and the various proceedings have 
been gleefully heralded by the opposition press. In 
point of fact, there is every reason to believe that the con- 
dition of the royal larder is nothing less than pathetic, 
owing to the fact that the king’s civil list has been sus- 
pended, pending legal proceedings to recover large 
amounts which were obtained ‘‘irregularly’’ from the 
State by the late Dom Carlos during the extra-constitu- 
tional régime which culminated in his assassination and 
that of his oldest son. 


Brevities. 


And yet, in spite of all that is said, the right kind of a © 
minister, going into any kind of a place, can make his 
mark and do his work. 


Efforts are being made by politicians in Boston to re- 
move from the ancient landmarks the names of the 
founders of the city, substituting Irish and Italian names 
of recent date. 


It was once the custom,in New,Englandjto put to 
compulsory service as house servants Indian women 
and girls taken captive in war. Such a thing would now 
be impossible in any civilized country. 


The sufferings of our soldiers in the Civil War were 
greatly increased by the brutal selfishness of contractors 
who made immense profits by manufacturing and selling 
the government shoddy blankets and paper-soled 
shoes. 


A good deal of the talk we hear about the lack of inter- 
est in the Church that is felt by workingmen is mere 
““bluff.””. Much of it does not represent the feeling of 
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workingmen at all, but only the attitude of those who 
assume to be their spokesmen. 


‘We take it for granted that our common blessings 
are gifts of nature, and yet every one of them, whether 
it be a mode of thought or a mechanical invention, has 
come to us at the end of a line of effort reaching back 
to the beginning of human life. 


The present writer saw a man in a shoe factory putting 
paper insoles into shoes for soldiers’ wear. He was 
ashamed of his work. He said that one march through 
the mud would ruin a pair of shoes, but protested that 
he must obey orders or lose his livelihood. 


Visitors to Bermuda find there descendants of Indians 
who, two hundred years ago, were sold as slaves by the 
godly men of New England. At the close of King 
Philip’s War his son and daughter and five hundred men, 
women, and children were at one time shipped to the 
West Indies and sold. 


Che Anniversaries, 
The Liberal Church of To-day: its Ministry. 


BY REV. FREDERIC W. PERKINS. 


The Christian Church is set in the world to exercise 
a spiritual leadership. Whatever other functions it 
may discharge, and they will be many and valuable, 
that function of spiritual leadership it must discharge 
or fail. The Christian Church is the specific institu- 
tional agency of the cause of the most masterful and 
ambitious leader whom history records. He believed 
himself sent to establish the kingdom of God, which 
should dominate the world; and that consciousness of 
leadership passed naturally and legitimately into the 
inmost spirit of the Church, which took up the cause 
he laid down. Wofully, indeed, has the Church mis- 
interpreted its call. Too often has it forgotten that, 
in the kingdom it is set to establish, right alone makes 
might, love is the sceptre, and he who would be chief 
must serve. But these perversions of leadership do not 
overthrow the call to leadership, and any purging of the 
Church’s spirit which expurgates the sense of leadership 
or the power to lead is refinement at the expense of a 
primary condition of success. A church which does not 
lead will not be suffered at last even to follow. ‘‘From 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” The incidental business of the Church—ad- 
ministration of charities, fostering of social reforms, 
overthrowing theological errors, or championing theo- 
logical truths—naturally becomes the primary business 
of other institutions. To the Church is presented the 
inexorable alternative,—spiritual leadership or oblivion. 

This task of spiritual leadership rests on the Liberal 
Church as compellingly as on any other form of the Chris- 
tian Church. Obviously, if the Church is to be a leader 
in the world, the minister must be a leader in the Church. 
What are some of the conditions of his leadership in the 
Liberal Church to-day? 

A primary condition is that the minister believe heart- 
ily in the Church as a distinctive institution indispen- 
sable to religion, and in his own place, provided by the 
Church, as one of the positions of incomparable service 
to men. . 

It ought not to be necessary to emphasize that con- 
_ dition, but unfortunately it is. Many obstacles stand 
in the way of the largest success of the ministry to-day: 
There is no need that I recount them. Many of them 
can be removed only by the laity, as they recognize more 
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clearly, the {claims™ of [the Church as a necessary social 
factor, as they feel more keenly their own need of its 
sustaining ideals and incentives, and accept their respon- ° 
sibilities for its vitality and power. But one obstacle 
they cannot remove, and should not be expected to 
remove; and that is the mean estimate which too many 
ministers place on their specific functions in society and 
Perhaps the trouble is that the Church 
does not appear to them as having a specific function. 
It is a tremendous obstacle, and the minister is respon- 
sible for removing it. Whether other people regard the 
Church as indispensable to religion or not, he must. 
If he cannot arouse any institutional enthusiasm within 
himself, he need not expect to arouse it in other people. 
If to him the Church is a transient and practically neg- 
ligible factor in religious growth, he need not expect 
people to flock to his church to learn how unimportantly 
they are spending their time. - A college teacher who 
laid pre-eminent emphasis on the half-truth that a man 
need not go to college to be educated need not be sur- 
prised at having few pupils to teach, except that in edu- 
cation the man of ordinary common sense would know 
better than to take the foolish teacher at his word. 

‘The effective minister in the Liberal Church will, indeed, 
distinguish clearly between religion and its institutional 
expression and instrument. He will not permit eccle- 
siastical conformity to do duty for spiritual loyalty. 
He will not make it easy to substitute ritualistic propri- 
ety for moral renewal. He will insist that the test of 
a creed is the life it interprets and quickens. He will 
not teach men to cry, in uplifted adoration, Lord! Lord! 
regardless of whether they do the will of the Father in 
heaven. All this, everlastingly true and basic, we take 
for granted. Religion is primary, the Church is subor- 
dinate. But subordinate does not mean unimportant 
or non-essential; and the effective minister is the one 
who assumes that his function as the leader of the wor- 
ship and prayer and thought of the assembled congre- 
gation is one of the supremely important services which 
a man can render to God and to fellow-men. 

It is not wholly surprising, however deplorable, that 
the importance and basic value of the minister’s func- 
tion should have become obscure to some people. The 
Church has been passing from an undifferentiated to a 
specialized life, and in the process has been relieved of 
many functions that once constituted its most obvious 
and seemingly practical activities. Indeed, so impor- 
tant and so practical and so absorbingly interesting are 
those activities that many find it difficult to realize that 
any important function remains after they are gone. 
Once the Church governed politically. It does not now 
in America, and will not eventually elsewhere. Once 
it controlled the schools. It does not now, except under 
increasing protest. Once it administered the chari- 
ties. Now, while it still engages, and ought to engage, 
in much charitable work, more and more the institutional 
charities and many forms of personal charities have 
organized for themselves. Once the Church was pre- 
It is not 
now in the cities, and not as much as it might well be 
in the villages. No longer can the sermon expect to 
provide exclusively intellectual sustenance to ,people 
surfeited with speeches, essays, lectures, and reviews. 
Even the tender ministries to the sick, the sorrowing, 
the disheartened, and the dying are no longer monop- 
olized by the minister or his church association. The 
visitor from the lodge not infrequently comes in as he 
goes out; and™even the™solemn service for the dead, 
traditionally his peculiar prerogative, he often shares with 
the lav representatives of the fraternal order, who read 
their burial ritual over the body of their friend. Is it 
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any wonder that some people, even some ministers, be- 
wiideringly ask if any service is left for the church to 
perform? Is it any wonder that they sometimes en- 
deavor to re-annex some forfeited region of human ser- 
vice where they once spoke the decisive and authorita- 
tive word? Is it any wonder that they sometimes strive 
to become the official champions of some needed ministra- 


tion, be it economic reconstruction or psycho-thera-_ 


peutics, not merely for the service they can render, but 
that they may thereby indicate afresh the practical use- 
fulness of the Church and justify themselves anew in 
their own sight? Or is it any wonder that some earnest 
and optimistic souls have concluded that the Church is 
outgrown, that Christianity needs no specific institutional 
embodiment, that Humanity is the only needed temple 
of God, whose sole worship is brotherly love and whose 
sufficient ritual is social service? 

For one, I am glad that the issue is forced. One of 
two conclusions is true: either the church has become 
less of a necessity, or it has become more of a necessity 
than it was before; either the minister is being progres- 
sively relegated to the position of guardian of a deco- 
rative ecclesiastical tradition, or else he is being called 
more distinctively than ever before to serve at the very 
fountains of life. It is unspeakably pathetic that any 
minister should lack vision to perceive which conclusion 
is true. What is left for the Church and the minister 
to do? Nothing more nor less than the primary and 
everlasting business of the Church, the business that 
has always been the Church’s interior reason for being 
even in the days of its multiform organic dominion, 
the reason that was never more imperative than now. 
I do not take time now to support the position that the 
power behind state and school and hospital, behind 
social brotherhood and industrial reform, is not self- 
originating, but flows from the ideals and sentiments 
which it is the peculiar business of the Church to evoke 
and conserve. But suppose that these practical forms 
of service have done their most perfect work. Men 
and women still remain. The old power of the world 
to tempt them remains. The old cravings for inward 
peace remain. Still the heart cries out, ‘‘Thou hast 
made us, O God, for thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they find their rest in thee.’’? Still must men and 
women decide whether they shall master their wealth 
or be belittled by it to the level of worldly pride; whether 
culture shall open avenues of usefulness. or isolate its 
possessors in intellectual arrogance and self-sufficiency ; 
whether personal goodness even shall be a consecrated 
instrument for service or a self- pigs claim for 
consideration by God and man. 

It is to meet these inherent spiritual nea that the 
Church exists. It is to lead in such ministration that 
the minister is set. It is well for us ministers sometimes 
to learn from laymen to value our function more highly. 
I have read with great interest and increase of profes- 
sional self-respect the answers of one hundred and fifty 
laymen to the question why they regularly attend 
church, as compiled by the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Two of them seem particularly 
worth quoting :— 

““‘T.believe the church to be the most potent instru- 
mentality for good; that it stands for pure thinking 
and clean living (and much else); that for these reasons 
alone it should be supported loyally, not only by con- 
tributing money and by ‘word of mouth,’ but by the 
personal attendance and individual interest of every 
well-meaning man.’ 

That emphasizes the duty. This one emphasizes the 
need :— 

“This world is so much with us, the present and the 
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material so force themselves on my attention, that I am 
in constant peril of becoming merged in the temporal 
and the transitory. The church is designed to bring 
the spiritual and the eternal regularly and pointedly to 
my attention, and to assist in preserving to my con- 
sciousness the essential nature of man and his real place 
in the universe. he church is the one great world 
organization for ideal ends.” 

Can any work be more important than to lead in 
meeting such needs? Can any position among the 
varied functions of society be more serviceable? It 
is no circumscribed or narrowly specialized task. 
Science, literature, art, history, politics, economics, in- 
dustry,—these all furnish the material for the seer’s in- 
terpretation of life and the speaking of the prophet’s 
word. It is, for example, a matter of relatively small 
consequence whether the minister be a socialist or an 
individualist. -It is a matter of very great consequence 
whether he have the spiritual insight and the moral 
courage to remind the advocate of private ownership 
that the private owner is the public foe when his pro- 
test against socialism is largely an attempt to divert 
attention from his own illicit purchase of private favors 
at public expense from officials of his own private crea- 
tion; or to remind the socialist that public ownership 
means no public gain if the individuals composing that 
public are bent on exploiting each other for their. own 
private advantage. Here, as everywhere, the minister’s 
sacred business is so to speak for God that men may hear 
him speaking straight to themselves. 

It is all part of the high privilege of leading men in 
the worship of God, not the worship of stirred emotions 
merely, but of a power to think God’s thoughts and a 
purpose to serve God’s will—that all-pervasive worship 
which Emerson rated as invaluable: ‘‘What greater 
calamity can fall on a nation than the loss of its worship ? 
Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the temple 
to haunt the senate or the market. Literature becomes 
frivolous. Science is cold... The eye of youth is not 
lighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without 
honor. Society lives to trifles, and, when men die, we do 
not mention them.” « 

The privilege of leading men in this kind of worship of 
God is what the church offers to its minister. A primary 
condition of power and efficiency in the ministry of the 
Liberal Church is that the minister believes in the ministry 
as an exalted opportunity for honorable leadership and 
incomparable service. 

A further condition of success is that the minister be a 
man with a message. It is not enough that he have a 
report or a tradition of somebody else’s message. 

‘‘Preaching,’’ said Phillips Brooks in a notable state- 
ment, ‘‘is the communication of truth through person- 
ality.” Power in the pulpit, then, is the power of a mes- 
sage in a man and a man in a message—not one or the 
other singly, but the two interfused. 

Preaching is not simply the communication of truth, 
however true it may be, and with whatever accuracy of 
thought and cogency of logic it may be communicated. 
Neither is preaching the mere influence of personality. 
Preaching power is the power of truth appropriated and 
personalized by a living soul, so that it is not only a 
truth, but his truth. It is the power of’a personality 
subdued and transformed by indwelling truth. Of such 
a preacher people may say that they forget the man in 
the message, but it is because the message has absorbed 


power of command from” the“soulfof the man through . 


which it has come. 

To insist that a preacher’s message must be his own is 
not- to insist that it has never come to other men. It 
may have come to thousands of other men, and yet be 
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fresh and immediate and personal to him. Nor is it to 
say that one’s message is a sort of mystical revelation to 
be regarded as a direct word of God as distinguished from 
the truth which one gains by ordinary processes of in- 
vestigation and reflection. 
gift, however it may come. But this is to be noted, 
that to the preacher the distinctive truths of religion are 
first of all assumptions, postulates of life, not merely 
abstract theories. They present themselves in spiritual 
ideals, the sense of right, the recognition of a moral order 
and an unseen world. God is a postulate of the good life 
before he is a theological inference. It is his soul’s in- 
sistent demand that God and goodness and the spiritual 
order must be true that constitutes the compelling mes- 
sage of the preacher. If his deliberate reflection con- 
vinees him that belief in eternal goodness is not true, even 
though it ought to be, of course he will not be a preacher. 
But neither will he be the preacher simply because his 
theology admits belief in the goodness of God to be valid, 
if his heart no longer demands what his intellect has 
confirmed. The compulsory character of truth as the 
voice of the living God is the preacher’s message- and 
calling. 

It is often said to-day that the power of the pulpit has 
declined. Be that as it may, the more important fact to 
understand is that the function of the pulpit has changed. 
It is no longer to serve as the mouthpiece of authori- 
tative voices speaking from without, in the book, the 
creed, or the sacred tradition; it is rather to serve as the 
quickener of authoritative voices speaking from within, 
in the reason and conscience and spiritual ideals. The 
preacher will gain little authority by quoting Isaiah on 
righteousness. He will have Isaiah’s authority when he 
preaches out of Isaiah’s passion for righteousness as his 
own. He will not persuade men to love their enemies 
merely by repeating Christ’s commands, he may so per- 
suade them when he makes Christ’s faith and love speak 
with authority in his own life. The day of spiritual au- 
thority has not passed: only the day has passed, or is pass- 
ing, of external substitutes for the inward authority of 
God in the soul. The preacher who can so speak that 
men shall know that God’s truth has spoken will have 
authority and power. 

One more condition of success is that the minister of 
the Liberal Church understand that the primary business 
of the Liberal Church is at bottom the primary business 
of the Christian Church. That business is to carry on 
the constructive work which Jesus Christ began in 
Palestine many years ago. ‘here are legitimate reasons 
why we are Unitarian or Universalist churches rather than 
Baptist or Methodist or Congregationalist or Episcopal 
churches. But what is of even greater importance is 
that our original reason for being as one body of churches 
is that a man named Jesus of Nazareth lived two thousand 
years ago, that God gave him a work of everlasting im- 
portance to do, that he could not finish it, and has handed 
it on as a sacred task to the generations that have fol- 
lowed. That work in its essentials is very simple. It 
is set forth in the Beatitudes, the Sermon on the Mount, 
the great parables, and in many an impressive teaching 
and incident. It is the work of persuading men to live 
as sons of God and brothers of each other. That is 
primary work of the Liberal Church: all else is incidental 
and subordinate. All our special histories and gifts are 
to justify themselves in the efficiency with which we per- 
form our part of the common Christian work. Our 
primary reason for being is not that John Calvin denied 
the Fatherhood of God, but that Jesus of Nazareth 
affirmed it. Calvin, indeed, had come to sit on Jesus’ 
throne; but the need of dethroning Calvin and enthron- 


_ ing Jesus was the occasion only, not the cause, of the 
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liberal affirmation. So far as our primary business is 
concerned, other churches might not exist: we are set to 
proclaim a message as if it had come down to us from 
Jesus the Christ through centuries that had never denied 
it. Our business is to get his business done. 

For Jesus of Nazareth was a man with a definite busi- 
ness. That is the fundamental fact about him. He 
came to do a definite piece of work. Here we go be- 
neath all the traditional questions of his nature and 
office and authority and metaphysical significance, —ques- 
tions that have diverted attention from the fact of basic 
importance. Think what you will about Christ’s rep- 
resentative quality Godward or manward. Estimate 
variously, as you may, some of the details of his teach- 
ing. Insist, as you have a right to, that you believe in 
him because of his truth, not in his truth because of him: 
he will accept your loyalty on your own terms, only he is 
probably more interested in your loyalty than in your 
explanations of it. But these are all incidental and sub- 
ordinate to the primary fact that Jesus was a man with a 
definite task, an objective, as truly as is the architect 
who plans a temple or the engineer who builds a bridge. 
To accomplish that task he was glad to live: rather than 
desert it, he was willing to die. Teacher and leader of 
the ages, he has bequeathed his task to us of to-day,— 
to save the world, to set up the kingdom, to enthrone love, 
to establish righteousness, to make this old world the 
abiding-place of co-operation and service. ‘That sets the 
task and the standard for all churches and ministers who 
bear Christ’s name, whether they be orthodox or hetero- 
dox, conservative or liberal, Trinitarian or Unitarian, 
Calvinist or Universalist. If we believe in his works, if 
we believe in him as the doer of it, if we will to apply the 
gospel to the lives of men, then are we about our primary 
business, which alone can justify our being or insure our 
lasting success.- 


The Laity of the Liberal Church of To-day. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 

My subject this evening is certainly a large one, and 
I think we safely may assume that it likewise has full 
evidence of life. Let me begin, therefore, by saying 
first of all that I particularly welcome the opportunity 
of speaking on this special theme. Had I been asked, 
for instance, to speak upon so personal a subject as 
“Our Ministry,’ which our friend here, Mr. Perkins, 
has dealt with in such a masterly and interesting manner, 
or on so vague a subject as ‘‘Our Outlook,” which our 
president, Dr. Eliot, is sure to treat in his own prophetic 
and persuasive way,—had I been asked, I say, to make 
an address upon either of these other themes, I think I 
should have quietly declined. It is wholly different, 
however, with this subject which has fallen to my lot. 
All of us have opportunities each week of speaking to 
out laity, though not perhaps in such abundance always 
as we might desire; but it is not often that a chance 
like this is given to speak of them. We tell them Sun- 
day after Sunday what they ought to be, but they do not 
often ask us to tell them what they ave. And I think 
we are all agreed that it is a great thing sometimes to be 
able to tell people what you really think of them. 

However that may be, it will be wise, perhaps, to 
make a somewhat clear distinction at the outset. The 
people we are to speak about are the people who dis- 
tinctly belong to us,—our laity,—and not the people 
who are casually classed as ours, or who range them- 
selves upon our side because they have no other ties nor 
church affiliations. I find that a general tendency 
exists to father off on us all those who recognize no other 
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bonds of religious parentage, and to assume that the 
people who are indifferent to churches as a whole are 
thereby good or typical Unitarians. This is a habit of 
mind, too, which prevails with people themselves in 
certain instances. I remember, for example, a man of 
my acquaintance who was utterly disconnected with all 
church activities and forms of religious life, but whose 
father was a loyal member of our fold. This man had 
probably not seen the inside of a church for years, ex- 
cept on those occasions when a wedding or a funeral 
had drawn him thither. He used to persist, however, in 
speaking to me of ‘‘our way of thinking,” or ‘‘owr kind 
of church,” or ‘‘our form of belief,” and ‘‘attitude of 
mind,” until I wanted very much to say to him: ‘‘My 
dear sir, speak if you please for yourself. The mere fact 
that you are not against us does not mean that you are 
really for us. I deny these epithets of fellowship. It 
is not upon negative grounds that we of the liberal faith 
become united. We are one, not in our mere denial 
of the old, but in our glad acceptance of the new and 
beautiful. Our way of life and thought is quite distinct 
from yours, which is that of carelessness and mere in- 
difference.”’ 

In speaking therefore of our laity to-day. I do not have 
in mind such men as these, nor women either; but I 


think of those who in their loyalty, their deep conviction, — 


their stanch and true adherence to the great essentials 
of religious life and thought, of hope and trust, are not 
to be ranked as second to any members of any church 
the Christian world contains. No man, I think, can 
have been in a liberal pulpit, as I have been for nearly 
twenty years, no man can have served such churches 
and such people as I have had the privilege, which still 
is mine, to serve, and not have gained a deep and ever- 
growing appreciation of the essential loyalty and dig- 
nity and integrity and earnestness of human nature, 
of the strength of man’s devotion and the power of 
woman’s faith. .It was, I think, the late John Chad- 
wick,—whose presence at such gatherings as this we 
still distinctly miss,—who said to one of our ministers 
with whom he had gone to attend some conference gath- 
ering of our churches, where he had partaken of that 
gracious hospitality which all of us have often shared, 
‘Think of how many good people there are in the world, 
and somehow you and I appear to know nearly all of 
them.”’ The casual but kindly utterance struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my heart. It was a genuine and 
spontaneous tribute to our laity, which was all the more 
impressive because so simple and unconscious. 

Moreover, I think it may be said in general that the 
remark was typical of the feelings of the great proportion 
of our ministers. No one can ever be so keenly sensitive 
as the minister to the noble qualities of the people who 
compose our churches. The patience of these people, 
their long forbearance, their gracious capacity to listen 
and to learn, to forgive and often to forget, to overlook 
as well as to look up to,—these are things which in- 
delibly impress themselves upon the hearts and minds 
of those who occupy the pulpits. More than often we are 
led when we are anxious most of all to lead, and we 
are helped when we are eager to give help and strength 
and spiritual sustenance. 

But there is another and a deeper sense in which we 
may properly, and very truly, speak about ‘‘owr laity,” 
laying the emphasis on the possessive pronoun. ‘The 
laity constitutes of course the essential strength and 
power and dignity of every church. In the congrega- 
tional body, however, they have especial glory and lend 
peculiar power. ‘‘The people,” said John Robinson 
long years ago, ‘‘the people are the church; and to 
make a reformed church there must first be a reformed 
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people.” It follows, therefore, as a later writer has de- 
clared, that ‘‘the power of the layman is a chief dis- 
tinction in our congregational order. The prophethood, 
the priesthood, and the kinghood of all believers is the 
heart of our faith.” 

It was only the other day that I chanced to meet 
here on our streets one of our distinguished historians of 
New England. We fell into conversation on a matter 
connected with one of our Boston churches. This 
scholar and historian—a descendant himself of a long 
and famous line of Puritan ancestors—went on to say 
that he never could accustom himself to speak about a 
mere religious building as a church. ‘‘These steeples,”’ 
he said, pointing to the spires of Park Street and Arling- 
ton Street and the tower on the New Old South, ‘“‘are 
not church steeples, but the spires of meeting-houses. 
The church in the true New England sense,’’ he added, 
‘‘is the body of the worshippers, and not the outward 
building, no matter what its beauty or magnificence 
may be.” 

Now this prejudice I do not, for my own part, share, 
descendant though I am of the Pilgrim and the Puritan. 
And yet I distinctly long for a return, at least in part, 
to the deep and fruitful and most wholesome and pro- 
phetic principle from which it springs. We need, in 
short, a new and modern baptism in the good old truth 
that was manfully upheld by Robinson and Winthrop 
and John Cotton and Thomas Hooker and a score of 
others,—that the people are the church, and they alone. 
Where two or three are gathered together in His name, 
no matter whether the only arch above them is the blue 
arch of the boundless sky or the rough, uncovered rafters 
of the Puritan or Quaker meeting-house, or the soaring 
spaces and the vaulted beauty of the great cathedral,— 
there, with the devout and consecrated two or three, is 
the living church of the only true and living God. For, 
as Ruskin well declared, ‘‘There is a true church wher- 
ever one hand meets another helpfully; and this is the 
only holy or mother church, which ever was or ever shall 
Dee 

On this particular point the New England Puritans 
were very clear, and they put their clear belief into prac- 
tice which was no less definite and firm. The people in 
the pews were sovereign and supreme. They were the 
whole thing, and they acted so. The congregations of 
our early churches here in Massachusetts ordained their 
own ministers; and, ‘‘when a minister ceased to hold 
his official relation to the church or people from which 
he had received his elevation into the ministry, he de- 
scended into the laity again,’’ and was no longer a min- 
use at all until some other church elected and installed 

im. ‘ 

An interesting instance of this firm adherence to con- 
gregational principles and practice was given in the case 
of the great John Cotton in connection with our First 
Church here in Boston. Cotton, as most of you remem- 
ber, had been one of the most brilliant, conspicuous, and 
powerful of all the clergymen in England in his day. 
Leaving St. Botolph’s Church in Boston, Lincolnshire, 
—then, as now, I believe, the largest parish church in all 
England,—where for twenty years he had been settled as 
a priest in the Established Church, he came across to 
this new world, landing here in 1632, two years after 
Winthrop and his company had formed their settle- 
ment. He was quickly chosen to become the teacher 
of the First Church, whose people at the time were wor- 
shipping in a little building which was hardly better than 
a settler’s cabin, the walls of which were mostly mud | 
and the roof of roughest thatch. ‘The ordination, how- 
ever, which he had received at Cambridge University, 
admitting him to priesthood in the English Church, and 
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which had sufficed for St. Botolph’s Church in the older 
Boston, was not sufficient in the eyes of our First Church 
laity. A new religious principle was abroad in the world. 
The people were supreme, and their hands were looked 
upon as better fitted than the hands of bishops to con- 
secrate a ministry. The true Apostolic Succession was 
seen to be through the laity, and not through any sep- 
arated priesthood. And so John Cotton was _ reor- 
dained here by the First Church congregation in genuine 
democratic fashion. 

Moreover, may we not safely say that, no less in prac- 
tice than in theory, there has been a close and direct 
connection between our congregational principle and 
civic and religious development in this respect. What- 
ever may be said of other orders or communions, one 
distinctive and emphatic glory of our religious democ- 
racy has been the character and the influence of the men 
and women on whose suffrage we have confidently built. 
We may point with pardonable Roman pride to the 
legitimate children of our historic system, and say, with 
not a little fervor, ‘‘Behold our treasures.’’ ‘‘When 
we think,” if I may quote the glowing words of our 
brother Congregationalist, Dr. George A. Gordon, which 
were spoken but a few years since under circumstances 
very similar to these, ‘‘of the churches and of the soci- 
eties that are the extension of their spirit and power 
in the country, we are reflecting upon organizations that 
have come largely from the brain of our laymen, we are 
regarding organizations whose operation is largely de- 
pendent upon the wisdom and wholly dependent upon the 
beneficence of laymen. In all history there is nothing 
to surpass, if, indeed, there is anything to match, this 
high devotion to ideal interests originating in the en- 
lightened minds and democratic sympathies of New 
England Congregationalists, and spreading from them, 
like airs from heaven, over the whole country. Our 
laymen have been the strength of the church, the vigor 
of the college, the resource of the nation, the sagacious 
and resolute organizers of the Christian ideal into the 
service of the people. All honor to them to-night. They 
have never wearied in well-doing, and the highest praise 
that we can bestow upon the living is that they are 
worthy of the venerated dead. This is part of our apos- 
tolical succession. We are unconcerned about the offi- 
cial continuity of our ministers back to the apostles, 
unconcerned about our official relation to bishops who 
claim to date from Peter or Paul or John. That rela- 
tion through ordination, or the want of it, is to an en- 
lightened mind a trivial circumstance. About the un- 
broken succession of our laymen from the centurion who 
made his great confession in the presence of the dead 
Christ, and from Joseph of Arimathea, who begged 
Pilate that he might give the dead Master burial, about 


_ the unbroken succession of our women from the Syro- 


Pheenician mother and from the sisters of Bethany, 
we are greatly concerned. So long as the brotherhood 
that constitutes the Congregational churches of America 
shall remain wise and strong, devout and self-denying, 
able to control the world, and to turn it in part, at least, 
into a servant of the Christian ideal, so long shall our 
order flourish and go from strength to strength.” 

And now let me turn for a moment from what has been 
to what zs and to what we hope is yet to be. If we are 
to be worthy of our great inheritance, and expect to pass 
on to our descendants the gifts and spiritual grace we 
have received, we must, as I have said, return at least 
in part to this deep and fruitful and democratic Congre- 
gational principle. The people must be made to feel 
again their power and, more than that, to find in the 
exercising of it well, a genuine and wholesome joy. It 

_ must be evident enough to those who have the eyes to 
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see that our churches, in far too many instances, have 
fallen far away in practice from this noble principle. 
Instead of being, as they once were, little democracies 
in a monarchical or aristocratic state, they now are 
little monarchies or aristocracies in the midst of dem- 
ocratic institutions. The system of pew proprietorship, 
for instance, is to my mind entirely hostile and practi- 
cally contradictory to true Congregationalism. It es- 
tablishes a property suffrage which becomes distinctly 
worse because it is not broadly exercised. Our parish 
meetings are frequently ridiculously small affairs. The 
people in the pews are neglecting their rights and often- 
times ignoring their duties, leaving to the minister the 
management of nearly all affairs, or else centring control 
in the hands of some small committee. What is easiest 
and most convenient comes to be looked upon as best, 
and what works apparently in practice, engendering the 
least discussion, comes to be looked upon as sound in 
principle. 

This, no doubt, is due in large part to the multiplicity 
of modern interests and cares, and to the general busy 
condition of the age in which we live. But it is likewise 
due to gross neglect and to the essential denial of the 
very fundamentals of our order. The evil, too, has 
come to be exaggerated for the reason that the old- 
fashioned spiritual organizations or church membership 
bodies have in many cases been abolished. We there- 
fore have the affairs of large and influential congregations 
managed by a little group of people who chance to be 
the owners of the pews. 

To all this let me make one great exception which 
concerns our women. Nothing could be more indicative 
of present strength nor more prophetic of new devel- 
opment than the firmly organized and far-reaching body 
of our Women’s- National Alliance. I have said it before, 
and I am glad to say it once again, that few denomina- 
tions have a more effective missionary organization or 
one more thoroughly in harmony with the genius of their 
order than this body of earnest, intelligent, and devoted 
workers, who labor earnestly for the cause which is so 
dear to all of us, and who unite their forces silently to 
bring about what could not be accomplished in division. 

What we need, therefore, and what it may be we shall 
come at last to organize within our churches and beyond 
them, is a similar or kindred body of ourmen. We need 
a ‘‘league of laymen,” which shall be national in scope 
and national in importance, which shall make its influ- 
ence felt from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the strug- 
gling church in the prosperous North to the growing 
church in the sunny South. 

One result of such a league would be that it would tend 
to make us conscious of our coherency and unity. It 
would wake us to the vital fact that in this our free 
communion there are no New Englanders and no New 
Yorkers, no Eastern influences pure and simple, and none 
which belong alone to the Middle or the distant West. 
We all are free disciples of the truth and loyal to a move- 
ment whose very name would seem to pledge its mem- 
bers to effective unity,—a body of united, because con- 
secrated and earnest lovers of the truth, to whom it 
matters not whither the tribes go up, even the tribes of 
the Lord, to confer together as regards their cause, for 
the simple reason that their cause is looked upon as 
sacred and their purposes are pure. 

But a new assertion of this deep and fundamental 
principle of Congregationalism will mean another and 
a still more needed thing. It will mean a new and 
stronger confidence in the real religiousness of the people 
in our pews. We have often done scant justice—at 
least it so appears to me—to the spirituality, the relig- 
ious fervor, the instinct, and the wish for worship which 
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live at the hearts of our devoted laity. Our people do 
not come to church to hear fine lectures, nor to listen 
to brilliant essays, nor discourses on matters of science or 
of social theories. They do not come for mstruction 
half so much as for inspiration. ‘They come to be helped 
and quickened and uplifted, to find the strength they 
need for the bearing of their daily burdens and the doing 
of their ordinary duties and the meeting of those sorrows 
and failures and disappointments which inevitably 
form so large a part of ordinary life. 

And, when we strive to meet this need more fully, we 
shall come to do our work more nobly. When we learn 
to talk less about ‘‘our faith,” and lay new emphasis upon 
the principles and enduring facts which underlie all 
differing phases of religious faith, then, indeed, we shall 
do full justice to our laity, and lead them, as we are 
led ourselves, into pastures of new hope and by living 
waters of inspiration and refreshing power.. 


The Liberal Church of To-day—its Outlook. 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


I am to say a word about the outlook. I shall not 
attempt at this hour to ‘‘look out” all around, but only 
in one direction, and that is the direction in which it 
seems to me that you and I have got to march. I am 
not going to sit on the hill-top looking down on a pleas- 
ant landscape: I am going to look up. I am not going 
to invite you along the easy paths, but rather to the 
hard path, the way of the upward climb. 

I rejoice in intellectual and spiritual variety, and I 
have no idea that all religious thinkers and workers must 
adopt the aay that we have found reasonable and 
inspiring. I have no desire for such barren uniformity. 
It seems to me a poverty of imagination in which such 
complacency arises. If we suppose that our convictions 
and our forms of organization and our ideals of service 
are to be universally accepted, then shall we, in my 
judgment, have no part in the future development of 
Christian life and thought. In such blindness there is 
no outlook or uplift at all. 

What I have to say to-night is summed up in the 
assurance that God will do a great work through us when 
he shall have done a great work in us. In the past our 
duty has seemed to lie along the lines of theological 
reform. But to-day, in my judgment, our duty lies 
not so much in argument as in service, not in the cogency 
of our opinions so much as in our efficiency of public 
leadership in moral and spiritual affairs. Ample ex- 
perience has proved to us that we cannot rely simply 
on the reasonableness of our principles. The truth that 

_ prevails, as has-just been said to us, is truth personified, 
truth adequately applied in life; not the truth of theory 
or of statement,—that does not gain sway over conduct, 
—but the truth that comes ‘‘not in word, but in power.” 
Our mission to-day in the Christian Church is, as one of 
our leaders said, ‘‘not to systematize its life, but to 
revive its life; not to proclaim a doctrinal system, but 
to restore a vital system.’ Shall we not renew for 
ourselves the primitive message of the gospel and commit 
ourselves, as did our Master when he first stood face to 
face with his fellow-men in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
to the sway of fraternal good will, finding ourselves 
anointed ‘‘to preach the gospel to the poor, to proclaim 
relief to the captive, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, and proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord”’? 

The call that comes to us is not a cry of alarm, but a 
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challenge to duty. Nothing is more indicative of the 
courage and sincerity of the church of to-day than its 
desire of public serviceableness. ‘That means sincerity, 
for it is the logical carrying-out of the New Testament 
teaching; and it means courage, for the church that 
assumes such public interest is imperilling its standing 
with people who pay allegiance primarily to certain ex- 
ternal acts of worship or to the conventional ideas and 
moralities. Yet there is inspiration in the promised 
return of the churches to the ideal that was central in 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, the bringing on earth of the 
kingdom of God. That is manifestly the mission of the 
church in the new century. The absorbing social inter- 
ests of our time must be recognized, utilized, and con- 
secrated. They must not only be harnessed to useful 
and public-spirited efforts, but must be made to disclose 
their deeper significance and brought into vital con- 
nection with the religious hopes and aspirations of men. 

Now I hold that our free churches are peculiarly fitted 
for such service. It is a work directly in the line of our 
apostolic succession. Our Puritan forefathers were 
strong in their sense of a social compact which was to ~ 
be the realization on earth of the kingdom of God. They 
dreamed of a civil order in which the reign of the divine 
Spirit would be absolute. They failed, but the inspira- 
tion of their ‘‘ideal of an associated life which should 
embody and express the will of God for men” is still 
a light and guide to their descendants. We are deliv- 
ered from all doctrinal discussions and controversies, 
at liberty to give ourselves unreservedly to the bringing 
in of the more abundant life. By ways of absolute 
freedom we have won for. ourselves essential harmony 
in our thinking, a harmony greater than that which any 
other Christian fellowship enjoys. We have always 
interpreted religion in terms of brotherhood, righteous- 
ness, and peace. We have always borne our testimony 
against the evils that affect the social welfare. The 
work that awaits us is right on the line of our traditional 
purposes and endeavors. It rests in our rational confi- 
dence that the voice of God is not silent and the vision 
of God not withdrawn from his children. 

Do not think that anything that I am saying is in 
contradiction to the noble message that Dr. Perkins 
brought us just now, for I am confident that the very 
spiritual life which we desire for and in our churches, 
the religious democracy that we would demonstrate, 
the simplicity which this luxury-loving age requires, 
can all best be realized through effective social service. 
There lies the most direct road to the very spiritual 
efficiency we crave. It is, as was said of the prophet 
of old: ‘‘He judged the cause of the poor and needy, 
then it was well with him. Is not this to know me? 
saith the Lord.” That is the definition of social effort 
as the direct road into the knowledge and the fear of 
God. In doing the will, we shall know of the doctrine. 
When we rightly adapt our efforts for the establishment 
of justice and righteousness and peace in the associated 
life of men to the purpose and spirit of God, shall we not 
gain that reliable spiritual fervor we too often fail to 
secure by our conventional methods? 

Now I do not conceive it to be the function of our 
church or any church to furnish a ready-made scheme 
of a perfect society; but a church may lay down the prin-_ 
ciples of social efficiency, and it can provide the perma- 
nent motives and impulses. You and I cannot under- 
take to prescribe the forms of industrial organization. 
Questions of economic method are beyond our prov- 
ince. We cannot pretend to exercise authority. We _ 
cannot be partisans. Our concern is not with the 
machinery of society, but with the motive power. ‘‘It 
is not by might, saith the Lord, but by my Spirit, that the 


. necessity is justice. 


’ social regeneration by organization. 
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kingdoms of the earth are to become the kingdoms of 
righteousness and peace.” 

It is thus the high privilege of a free church to show 
that. in all industrial disputes and conflicts the first 
It can declare that the true prin- 
ciple of liberty is freedom not to do what one likes, but 
freedom to do what one ought. It can show that equal- 
ity means not equality of distribution, but equality of 
consideration; that the first principles of fraternity are 
that ‘‘we are all members one of another’; and that no 
man can adequately serve his brother on earth who 
does not know something of our Father in heaven. It 
can declare the relation and essential unity of the moral 
and the spiritual verities. 

Social regeneration, we have been told, may proceed 
on the one hand from without, by schemes of legisla- 
tion and by the machinery of organization, or it may 
proceed, on the other hand, from within, through per- 
sonal character and inspiration. We might work for 
the creation of a better life by a change of outward con- 
ditions or for the transformation of conditions by the 
power of the better life. Regeneration by organiza- 
tion or by inspiration,—both, said Dr. Peabody, have 
their place in any healthy social movement. It is evi- 
dent that the attention of the present time turns chiefly 
to the former method. The emphasis nowadays is upon 
Never before were 
there such associated activities, such combinations of 
capital, such organizations of labor, such multiplicity 
of committees and societies and meetings for the amelio- 
ration of social conditions. That great movement may 
be a blessing, yet it ought to be evident that at best it 
can do nothing more than provide a mechanism through 
which the deeper powers may work. What we need 
to-day is not only an improved social mechanism, but 
“a source of power that can run through that mechan- 
ism and make it leap into effectiveness.”” That is the 
power that the modern church is to provide. If our 
churches can ‘‘steadily exalt the spiritual above the 
material values until that just appraisement shall be- 
come an abiding part of the moral consciousness of the 
people; if they can promote an intelligent and insist- 
ent good will among men as the informing principle 
capable of producing a stable, prosperous, and joyous 
society’; if they can make plain the fact that there isa 
will of God in all these matters which must be ascer- 
tained and realized,—if they can discover these deeper 
sources and motives for social effort, then these free 
churches will be rendering another pioneer service, and 
their outlook will be duly bright and hopeful. 

That seems to me the path upon which you and I 
must march. We can make plain our purpose and our 
aim, we can co-ordinate our efforts, we can prepare for 
the rising up in due time of some prophets of the better 
age, nurtured in our traditions of sincerity and public 
serviceableness, upon whom the Spirit that bloweth where 
it listeth may list to breathe. Let us discard nothing 
that we have hitherto valued,—simplicity, reverent wor- 
ship, love of learning, exact thinking, and clear under- 
standing,—but let us value them chiefly as preparations 
for the reception and the transmission of inspiration and 
high idealism, so that, when the Holy Spirit descends 
upon us, it may find in us nothing to corrupt or to im- 
pede its message and its work. Let us bear the reproach 
of coldness rather than pretend to an artificial heat. In 
the face of exaggeration and the sensational vehemence 
that makes headlines for the newspapers, let us retain 
our habit of sober diction and candid sincerity of utter- 
ance,—that quality of speech, characteristic of the men 
trained in our fellowship, which has been described as 


_ “the eloquence of accurate and temperate statement 
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in the discussion of vexed questions.” Let us lay hold 
of the opportunities of service that are given us, not eager 
for ourselves, not troubled that a more picturesque 
work is not given us to do, not troubled that after so 
many years of preparing the soil and sowing the seed 
others may reap our harvest. We deserve to lose it 
if we have sought it for ourselves. ‘‘It may not be ours,” 
as one of our truest prophets long ago affirmed, ‘‘to 
raise the church of the future; but nothing can destroy 
the fact that to us—that to us—for many a day in loy- 
alty to the spirit of truth and the spirit of liberty, God 
committed the holy privilege of preserving and honoring 
the seeds of the Tree of Life, whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.” 


Annual Report of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON, 


LINES OF ADVANCE. 

We welcome you to a cheerful outlook regarding the 
Sunday-School cause. There is continued activity in 
all denominations concerning religious education. What- 
ever the doctrinal basis may be, scarcely any sect has 
failed the past year to show a widening interest in this 
subject. Evidently there are yet greater things to come. 
Meanwhile we are trying to do our part. In a sense we 
have always been pioneers, and still continue to fill that 
place. Many of the liberal and progressive ideas we 
advocated years ago are now shedding their light on our 
sister denominations. 


iG 
Publications. It will be well to report first upon our 
publications. Our Manual has been published and 


widely distributed, containing the Annual Report of the 
Directors, accounts of meetings, list of Sunday-School 
superintendents, and other information. - A file of these 
annual reports for the past ten or fifteen years would 
furnish interesting reading to those who wish to trace 
the progress of our Unitarian Sunday-School work for 
that time, presenting, as they do, both the methods and 
the ideals of our cause. : 

Our new text-book, by Miss Poor, ‘‘The Children of 
the Bible,” will probably have a long life. The author 
has put into these lessons the experience of several years, 
and they are produced as the result of many tests. The 
publication has already found wide acceptance in our 
own Sunday Schools and with some outside our borders. 

Another important book of last year was ‘‘A Wicket 
Gate to the Bible,’ by Rev. W. C. Gannett. ‘This is a 
comprehensive survey of the books of the Bible, their 
origin and contents. Here, too, we have something the 
usefulness of which will long continue. In connection 
with the book we published a large Bible Book-case Chart, 
intended to be framed: and placed on the walls. No- 
where else can be found such a pictorial summary of the 
history of the Bible. 

We have also issued a new free tract, ‘‘The Little Coat,” 
by Rev. Sylvester Judd, at one time an active Unitarian 
minister, and who was also known by his literary work. 
This tract is a graphic presentation of reasons why 
parents, mothers particularly, should attend carefully 
to the religious education of children. 

Among the publications contemplated is a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Questions and Answers on the Bible.” In this 
catechism form there will be the best of material for 
instructing children as to history and meaning of the 
books of the Bible. 

A new catalogue of the Loan Library, which we con- 
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duct with the Women’s Alliance, is now in preparation, 
and will be ready for the autumn. ‘The value of this 
library is increasing. It contains helps for Sunday- 
School teachers, obtainable under conditions that are 
quite easy. We take satisfaction in pointing to this 
feature of our work, and desire its merits to be better 
known. The new catalogue will show that many new 
books have been added and all the resources enriched. 

In connection with the new Graded Course which is 
under consideration there are certain manuals to be is- 
sued. Concerning these we cannot now make definite 
statement, but it is proper to say that they are among 
the well-defined and pledged plans of our Society. 

Every Other Sunday has circulated to the extent of 
about 10,500 copies each number. It finds a welcome 
in homes and regions least expected, and is used in many 
public schools for supplementary reading. Our regular 
department in the Christian Register has been maintained 
each week without a break. Again we commend this 
source of information to our Sunday-School workers. 

Our Book-room in Boston has found increased recog- 
nition, and-the details of the business steadily multiply. 
We still maintain the Western headquarters, which 
relates us more intimately with the general work of the 
Middle West. The schools all over the country, as a 
whole, are using our publications. 
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winances. The number of annual contributions from 
churches and Sunday Schools has reached the figure your 
president had hoped for these recent years. It is the 
largest on record, and runs up to 309. Some of our 
remotest and smallest Sunday Schools gave with the 
heartiest spirit. What this all means in the way of 
loyalty and co-operation you can easily understand. 
In addition we have received the following legacies: 
Howard Church and Sunday-School Fund, $2,000; J. C. 
Haynes estate, $2,000; Philander Shaw estate, on ac- 
count, $325. We have also been notified of a bequest 
from Caroline Hoar Green of $1,000, to be paid when 
certain conditions are fulfilled. Although our perma- 
nent funds now amount to nearly $34,000, the interest 
money from this source and our contributions are not 
sufficient to enable us to do the work that lies before us. 
We know full well how many appeals are made on 
churches for various objects, the number constantly 
increases. But we wish to remind our constituency that 
the Sunday-School cause is one of the oldest and the 
most important. It should not be put aside by anything 
else. A little more system, a little more zeal, would 
undoubtedly swell our receipts to a much satisfactory 
size. Why should the annual giving be confined to the 
Sunday School? In some churches two donations are 
sent, one from the church and one from the Sunday 
School. In one example, which is unfortunately quite 
exceptional, we receive three donations from the Sunday 
School, church, and Alliance branch. If this habit were 
followed, our treasury would be finely replenished, our 
cherished plans could be more adequately fulfilled, and 
the record of our usefulness greatly improved. 

One other method might be suggested, and that is 
a larger list of individual donors. Time makes changes 
in this individual list, yet a little effort on the part of 
the minister would reveal some new givers to take the 
places of the old ones. Of course, if we had a field 
secretary, it might be a part of his work to arouse personal 
interest among our churches. 


III. 


Lines of Advance. There are certain conclusions on 
which all progressive Sunday-School leaders are united. 
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Some of them are as follows: Religious education is a 
prime necessity. This cannot be satisfactorily provided 
for either in the public schools or in the home. ‘There- 
fore we look to the church as the chief resource in this 
direction. ‘Trained teachers are more and more in 
demand. ‘he Bible is studied and written about in 
larger measure than ever before, and an increased knowl- 
edge of the subject is required by every thoughtful 
individual. 

In view of such conditions what are the lines of advance 
which ought to be pursued by a modern Sunday School ? 
Not once, but several times, have we presented in our 
annual reports the leading objects and ideals of moral 
and religious education of the present era. Let us at 
this time of conference and review consider together 
how we can advance toward those standards. 

1. First it is evident that we must have a definite 
Graded Course of study. ‘This is not to say that all 
Sunday Schools will wish to follow such a curriculum, 
but it should be provided for those who wish such a 
system. In days gone by we had certain manuals, so 


arranged in consecutive order that a pupil proceeded | 


from one to the other in regular fashion.. The methods 
of late have been to make subjects the successive steps, 
with a choice of books and the use of many on the same 
subject. An evolution out of this condition was the 
creation of the One-topic Three-grade .Course, which 
originated with our society. ‘This is still popular, and 
will undoubtedly have its place for several years to 
come. 

But steadily has the demand grown for a Graded Course, 
in the true sense of the term. When it appears, we shall 
have a greater aid toward coherent and constructive study 
in the Sunday School. ‘The time seems ripe, and your 
officers have secured the services of a valuable committee 
for this purpose who have entered upon their labors with 
great zeal. It is impossible to say when the books them- 
selves will be available. ‘The intention is to obtain the 
best authors possible and to produce manuals which will 
havea lasting worth. Itis very true, as Bishop Lawrence 
lately remarked, in his address to the clergy, that our 
line of forward action ‘‘is not a question of lesson papers 
or of a good curriculum, or of methods of instruction for 
little children and adults. These have their place, but 
not in the first rank.’’ Yet so important at the present 
time are right methods in teaching that this matter of 
a Graded Course comes very near the first rank and 
possibly enters into it. We may have enthusiastic 
teachers, a large stock of knowledge, and other substan- 
tial assets in instruction, and yet, if the methods are 
defective, there will be a break in the transfer of power 
and training. 

2. A second call for advance concerns the creation of 
institutes and normal schools. It is hopeless to expect 
that we can compete with the teachers’ educational 
centres, furnished by the State or by private benefac- 
tions, but we can do something for our teachers in the 
Sunday School, and that something we must more amply 
provide. The Sunday-School Society has always advo- 
cated movements of this kind. It hails with pleasure 
the inauguration this summer of two such institutes, one 
at the Isles of Shoals and one at Meadville, both in the 


month of July. The latter offers several weeks of study, - 


and aims at considerable thoroughness. ‘The former is 
confined to one week, yet in that time there will be an 
opportunity to handle the main subjects. 

The talk which we hear so much now, as to the desira- 
bility of trained teachers, is not intended to create dis- 
couragement or to set up difficult tests. The aim is to 
avoid the hardships which teachers undergo, and render 
his or her experience brighter and more satisfactory 
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because of the greater competency. A teacher may be 
paid or not, but, volunteer or paid, a teacher is certainly 
happier and more useful with a certain degree of training. 
Of course, the first thing is to know that the teacher is 
devoted, but devotion accomplishes a better work when 
it has skillasacompanion. It is not expected that every 
Sunday-School teacher will be able to attend institutes 
or normal schools, but there should be, in every church, 
some who are thus partially or fully prepared, and they 
in turn will, at teachers’ meetings, communicate strength 
and light to their associates. We heartily approve the 
establishment of institutes and local training schools, and 
our co-operation is pledged to them as well as to the 
more pretentious, such as the Tuckerman School of 
Boston. This aims at something more elaborate, an 
all-the-year-round ‘affair, implying that those who join 
as students are intending to earn their livelihood in this 
pursuit. 

3. The worth of each Sunday School as well as the 
value of the whole will be greatly increased when we can 
have a field secretary. A tide is often a long time rolling 
in till it reaches its height, so is.it true with certain 
forward-looking enterprises. It requires no little agita- 
tion, half measures, and preliminary efforts before the 
full effect is reached. We have discussed for many years 
this question of a field agent or field secretary. We 
believe’ we see signs of a realization not far off. Some 
one who can go from town to town, from village to 
village, consulting and inspiring our Sunday-School 
workers, throwing light on problems and rallying the 
elements, will vitalize the whole denomination. It is 
possible to read a book of directions and obtain valuable 
hints as to the administration of Sunday Schools, but 
the surer way is to have the personality of a leader in 
conference and guidance. A book cannot respond to 
questions, but a field secretary can. Object-lessons are 
more convincing than pages of argument. 

4. There is a fourth point to be considered. A recent 
speaker made the exclamatory statement, ‘‘Do you real- 
ize that thany of our Sunday Schools are supporting 
themselves with no appropriation from the parish?” 
The sad fact is that in our denomination very few Sunday 
Schools have any financial aid from the society. Not 
a few Sunday Schools, that are paying all their own 
expenses, are called upon to contribute to the parish. 
This is a part of the old and mistaken idea that the 
Sunday School was grafted on the church, a kind of 
annex. This notion must be radically changed, or we 
can never have a prosperous Sunday School. It is just 
as vital a part of the society as the preaching and the 
worship. When religious education dies out in a church, 
you may expect superstition to follow the child of igno- 
rance. We have been starving our Sunday Schools, and 
I fear that some of the results have, in turn, become 
sources of our denominational weakness. We believe 
that a parish should provide for its Sunday School by 
a regular appropriation at its annual meeting. ‘There 
should be joint committees, from the school and the 
church, having in hand the conduct of affairs. 

5. More than that, and in addition to the material 
support, the parents should show a lively interest in the 
affairs of the Sunday School. ‘They should be willing 
to work for it, be anxious to have their children attend, 
and in all ways give friendly recognition to its existence. 
We might safely say, without fear of contradiction, that, 
when the adults in a church manifest this spirit, any given 
Sunday School immediately feels the effect and be- 
comes prosperous. There may be a small or a large 
membership, but in either case there will be satisfaction 
in the work and gains to the church. Of what avail 
is it to maintain a Sunday School in the face of icy indif- 
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ference? How can we expect children will be enthusi- 
astic when their parents are critical and cold? Even as 
public opinion is the great ruler in civic affairs, so does 
the general sentiment of a church determine the char- 
acter of the Sunday School. Of course, we hear many 
arguments to-day that, if the attractions of the Sunday 
School were made greater from the inside, there would 
be more loyalty in its behalf. I will not deny there is 
much truth in this claim, but co-operation on the part 
of the congregation is necessary in order to attain to 
added dignity and significance. That which the elders 
despise will be cast aside by the youth. 

6. We recommend in the next place the formation of 
Sunday-School unions wherever it is possible. They 
have increased of late, and in most instances have been 
very helpful. The idea is to group few or many schools 
in any given locality, and by regular meetings quicken 
and uplift each one. The eldest, perhaps, of this kind 
of organization, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
a short time ago. Any one tracing the history of the 
Boston Sunday-School Union will not fail to see at once 
how enriching it has been to the schools participating. 
Discouraged teachers have been wakened to new hope; 
inadequate methods have been reconstructed; ideals 
have been brought out clearer; the knowledge of one has 
become the help to all; and through all these years by 
methods, capable of being repeated everywhere, the 
meetings have been continuously well supported. Where 
the representatives of only two or three schools get to- 
gether, profit is sure to be found. The watchword is 
“co-operation,” and by doing things together the indi- 
vidual school at last is a great gainer. 

7. As we look once more for a line of advance, we must 
not forget the minister and the need of ministerial zeal. 
There is something of it now, but not enough. Say 
what we will about the democracy of the Sunday School 
and its reliance on its own officers, experience shows 
that the minister after all must be counted in for good 
or ill. It may be said that this is nothing new, and yet 
there are new aspects to the old truth. The ministerial 
zeal we are now speaking of, in a better Sunday School, 
will spring partially from better training of the minister 
to this interest. The time is not far distant when our 
theological schools will have professors to give lectures 
on conducting class work and on the various themes 
that strictly belong to religious education. It has been 
a long time coming, but there are tokens to show that 
within a few years it will be considered a great deficiency 
not to have such a department. Professors whose lect- 
ures are supposed to be on the Old and New Testaments, 
psychology, philosophy, and many other kindred sub- 
jects, will also have duties in these courses. The aim 
will be to send out a minister equipped for leadership in 
the Sunday School, as he is supposed to be fitted for 
leadership in the congregation. We see some of the 
denominations, like the Episcopalians, Congregational- 
Trinitarian, and here and there a Methodist institution, 
already providing such instruction. 


Jigs 


Side-lights. These preceding considerations clearly 
mark the main lines of advance for us and for all who 
are earnestly at work on Sunday-School problems. Sec- 
ondary topics secure so much attention at Sunday- 
School conferences that they often fill too large space 
in our mind. We must have proportion. Some dis- 
cussions are valuable as throwing side-lights on larger 
measures, but they should not be permitted to obscure 
the main questions. Let me refer to a few. 

There is the question of large classes or small classes. 
Here is something to be settled greatly by circumstances. 
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One school may find it wiser and easier to have a number 
of small classes because they have a good array of teach- 
ers. Personal attention is thereby secured for each 
pupil. In another instance the teaching force is small, 
and some one is specially gifted and is selected to take 
a department or a large class. It is simply a difference 
of means to the same end, and no arbitrary rule can be 
set up on mere theory. 

Or another illustration. Shall we give prizes or shall 
we not? Shall badges and pins be used or not? Is it 
beneficial to offer inducements for attendance? Here, 
again, I do not see how a dogmatic decision can be 
reached. ‘There can be a starving of a Sunday School 
by abstaining from all incentives and rewards, and there 
can be an overfeeding of a school by too great a supply 
of artificial allurements. ‘The one thing to be aimed 
at is to have a vigorous, prosperous, and creditable 
Sunday School, which does not always depend upon 
numbers. ‘There must be life in it and the stir of enthu- 
siasm. We cannot turn a Sunday School into a lecture 
room or expect children to live on philosophy. The 
wise worker studies the situation, and acts in accordance 
with its best interests. 

Another much-mooted question is one of organization. 
How many officers shall there be, what shall be their 
titles, how many books shall they keep, and similar stipu- 
lations? It is easy to dwell too much on such matters 
until the machinery seems to be everything. ‘There is 
a virtue in all this, but it must not be made a supreme 
object and test. The Sunday School may have a very 
simple organization and yet develop the best results. 
Statistics are valuable when they are kept in their place, 
but the exaltation of them to the plane of moral and 
religious objects is sure to work injury. Let each Sunday 
School judge for itself as to the number of wheels within 
wheels it sees fit to have. I believe myself in having 
quite a number of committees, in order to distribute 
responsibility and to bring it home. But, few or many, 
the chief object is to arouse the spirit within the 
wheels. : 

We have also heard the question warmly discussed as 
to what time on Sunday a Sunday School should have 
itssession. Judging by the fervor manifested, one would 
have thought the whole future of religious education 
depended on the settlement of this subject. But the 
wise course is to decide the time according to the location, 
hour of service, and habits of the people of that particular 
church. There are Sunday Schools that prosper on the 
forenoon session that certainly would suffer at the usual 
time at noon, and vice versa. Experiment will often 
quickly decide this where it is impossible to reach a 
decision by speculation. 

There are many other topics which seem to be more 
engrossing, to an ordinary Sunday-School meeting, than 
more vital ones, but that is a phase of human nature. 
Only one other I mention, and that is the question of 
volunteer and paid teachers. I am more and more 
inclined from observation to think that this is not to 
be settled on a theory, and I quite agree with Bishop 
Lawrence, who has so recently given his views on the 
subject of the Sunday School to the Episcopal clergy. 
He states, and it is evident truth, that the mere fact of 
paying a teacher does not take away her or his ability 
and fitness, neither does it necessarily convey such 
qualifications. On the other hand, a volunteer may 
have all that is necessary, and the lack of compensation 
neither gives nor takes away his or her devotion and 
capacity. There are certain Sunday Schools in cities 
that are obliged to have paid teachers and instructors, 
owing to the changed conditions of population. But why 
lay down any universal rule for one side or the other? 
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Keeping the main line of advance always in mind, the 
Sunday School, in the country and the city, will try 
to march along those highways, adapting means to 
ends. 

I only call up a few illustrations that could be multi- 
plied, to enforce an important thought, that we must 
not waste our strength on non-essentials. Let us make 
them our servants and not our masters. Let us keep in 
view the objective point toward which we are stretching 
ourselves. 


We 


Together. Finally, let us clear our sight and renew our 
courage, at this time of annual meeting. This great 
work of ours can only be successfully wrought out by 
united efforts. One of the most cheering signs of our 
denominational life at the present time is the spirit of 
fraternity and co-operation which is broadening. It was 
not always this way. Some of us can remember when 
the Sunday Schools of the West were greatly separated 
from the Sunday Schools of the East by difference of 
views as to methods and aims. And even in any given © 
section of the country our schools were self-dependent 
and isolated. All this is breaking down. ‘Things are 
being levelled up to a high grade of intelligence and 
loyalty to larger ideals. Our breadth in this matter 
does not indicate weakness, but a great gain of strength. 
Let us continue to have the receptive attitude and the 
willingness to learn. A new day is upon us, and to meet 
its demands we need the strength which comes from 
union and the foresight that belongs to all. 

In that spirit the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
seeks to be your leader, and will practise what it preaches. 
Give to us at all times your frank judgment and best 
advice. We will gladly listen. These aids we will 
endeavor to return to you in a continued service, which 
for over eighty years has brought us to this present 
stewardship account. Our watchword now and always 
is ‘‘FoRWARD!” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“But to Minister.” 


A somewhat drowsy world sometimes turns over in 
its sleep, opens its eyes for a moment, and then dismisses 
the discoveries which they have made, while it listens 
to what it thinks of more importance. 

As I read my morning paper, I find the following para- 
graph. In the same column, at much greater length, 
I learn the interesting detail of the way in which a man 
was bitten by a rat, fifteen miles away. 


“ONLY II17 THEOLOGUES OUT OF 4,000,000. 


‘“Kansas Crry, Mo., May 26.—An unsolved problem 
before the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
is the scarcity of men for the ministry. In the discus- 
sion of the matter by the assembly yesterday, some of 
the speakers blamed State universities and other unde- 
nominational institutions of learning for turning the 
thoughts of students from religious to commercial cur- 
rents. 

‘‘*With 4,000,000 Presbyterian communicants,’ said 
Rev. S. W. Sneed of Pittsburg, chairman of the Board 
of Education, ‘we-have only 117 in training for the min- 
istry.’” 

But this arrangement of news paragraphs does not 
give a fair view of the interest which really belongs to 
the two statements. And it is only right to say for the 
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Presbyterian Church that, if Dr. Sneed said what is 
ascribed to him, as he probably did not, he was making 
some ‘‘denominational” quotation which is very mis- 
leading. The Union Theological Seminary in the city 
of New York, established and carried on by the Presby- 
terian Church, has now probably more pupils than the 
117 spoken of in the paragraph. That seminary is broad 
in its plans, and persons who are not Presbyterians may 
be found among its students... But it would be doing in- 
justice to the Presbyterian Church to say that these 
men are not preparing for the ministry, whether they 
do or do not propose to accept the Westminster Cate- 
chism. 

Tamalluding to the statement now, because Mr. Perkins, 
in his admirable speech, which will be found in another 
column, threw a great deal of light on the present aspects 
of the Christian ministry, and did a great deal to assist 
men who are asking if they shall or shall not enter into 
the ministerial profession. : 

As matters have stood for a good many years, the 
Presbyterian Church, like the Episcopal Church, has 
one creed for its preachers and another for its lay mem- 
bers. But, under the lead of Mr. Van Dyke and other 
gentlemen as broad as he is, it has released itself from 
this intricacy; and the late Episcopal convention at 
Richmond gives good reason for hope that the interest- 


ing body which it represents will come to a like concli-~ 


sion. 
Dr. Crothers, in his admirable address of Monday, 
put to all sorts of churches in America, from the Roman 


Catholic Church round to the Salvation Army, a good 


working rule. He bade every religious organization 
accept to its membership everybody who wants to come 
in, if they come with the love of God in the wish to 
advance his reign. Take them as you find them if they 
only believe in their own religion; and take with them 
everything in that religion which they want to hold to. 
Our excellent friend, Mr. Torricelli, who had been a very 
distinguished preacher in the Order of the Capuchins 
in Italy, found himself ill at ease in the bonds of their 
communion, threw them off, and came to America as 
the home of freedom. Before he had been here long, 
he was approached by the agent of some tract society, 
who asked him to prepare a paper on the dangers of the 
confessional. Poor Torricelli had to say that it was the 
one agency of the Roman Church which he approved of, 
and which he regarded as the great advantage of that 
body. So the agents of this society, whatever it was, 
had to cast him out also. We Unitarians were the 
gainers, because we were able to enlist him at once as 
one of the most devout and effective of our ministers. 
But the story is worth telling as an illustration of the 
narrowness which sometimes governs ecclesiastical bodies 
and which is beginning to make the word “ecclesiastic’’ 
a word as disagreeable as is the word ‘‘charlatan.”’ 

If I could get the ear of this convention of Kansas, 
I should say I think that there are more young men 
in America eager to bring in the reign of God than there 
ever were. When I was chaplain in Harvard College, 
I had a capital opportunity to see hundreds of such 
men. If you asked them to become preachers, their 
reply would be, ‘‘No, I should not know what to say.” 
Perhaps it would be, ‘‘I do not know what I think; but 
surely a man can be of use in the world, and I want to 
be of use in the world.” 

I think that any intelligent university professor would 
give us many illustrations of such volunteers, even if 
he could not name one person whom he had persuaded 
to enter into the ministry. Because young men want 
to be of use in the world, you find them in college 
settlements, in such places as the South End House, 
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Hale House, Lincoln House, and the other institutions 
of that class which give hope to those of us who live in 
large cities. 

You have a young blacksmith in Philadelphia who does 
his share in bringing in the reign of God, and before you 
have done with him he proves to be Robert Collyer. 
If Dr. Sneed will look up the history of four or five thou- 
sand of the young laymen among his four million church 
members he will not be so much discouraged as he seems 
to be. It will not hurt the Kansas convention to re- 
member that the Saviour spoke, even lightly, of the 
people who called him Lord in the same breath in which 
he praised the people who meant to do what he proposed. 

To the people who think that before they ordain a 
minister they must get from him a statement of what 
his theological convictions are, I am tempted to tell an 
anecdote which Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe told me. 
The trustees and directors and sub-directors of Andover, 
of whom there are great numbers, were discussing that 
everlasting question as to what the creed of the profes- 
sors should be, ‘‘And I said to them,” said Mrs. Stowe, 
‘‘ask the man if, when he prays to God, he thinks his 
prayers will be answered.” I think Mrs. Stowe had 
found this a good working rule, and I recommend it for 
trial to all boards of examinations. 

EDWARD E. HALte. 


Spiritual Life. 


The heart is a small thing, but desireth great mat- 
ters. It is not sufficient for a kite’s dinner, yet the 
whole world is not sufficient for it.—Quarles. 


vt 


Grit is the grain of character. It.may generally 
be described as heroism materialized,—spirit and will 
thrust into heart, brain, and backbone, so as to form 
part of the physical substance of the man.—Whipple. 


Se 


As the moon and earth light each other because they 
face a common sun, so shalt thou give God’s reflected 
light to other souls in present need, and thou thyself 
shalt see God’s light in their face when comes thy hour 
of darkness.—W. E. Barton, D.D. 


Td 


The aim which God assigns to us as our highest is, in- 
deed, the direct reverse of that which we propose to our- 
selves. He would have us in perpetual conflict: we crave 
an unbroken peace. He keeps us ever on the march: we 
pace the green sod by the way with many a sigh for rest. 
He throws us on a rugged universe. His resolve is to 
demand from us, without ceasing, a living power, a force 
fresh from the spirit he has given.—Martuneau. 


ed 


Next to the need of seeing our duties in their proper 
proportion is the need of courage to meet those duties. 
Fear, which is implanted in our nature as a safeguard, 
becomes exaggerated to cowardice, so that ‘‘man can 
take no step until the event is known.’’ Thoreau truly 
says that in the world there is nothing greater to be 
feared than fear. We even fear to think, to trust our 
own vision, to be ourselves; and yet it is only by thought 
that we can acquire conviction, and only through con- 
viction “that we reach the power to make decisions 
and live an intentional life,—the only life that really 
counts. All else is drifting —Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
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ScHoo, ReEpPoRTS AND ScHooL, EFFI- 
ciency. By David S. Snedded, Ph.D., and 
William H. Allen, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The * Com- 
mittee on the Physical Welfare of School 
Children was organized in New York in May, 
1906, with the definite intention of obtaining 
first an intimate knowledge of a few facts 
regarding physical-welfare conditions and 
then of using that knowledge in constructive 
action. Since then thousands of children 
have been given fresh-air outings and winter 
telief; the home of these children have been 
improved; medical school inspection and 
nursing have been secured; the need of 
physical examination of school children has 
been proved; and other advantages have 
been gained, that may now be studied and 
utilized by other communities. The pres- 
ent book is the third publication of the 
society, and it is commended to all who are 
trying to measure the scope, outlay, and re- 
sults of public education in America. It 
includes the examination of the reports of 
one hundred cities, with a view to indicating 
in what respects they actually aid in school 
economy and administration. The impor- 
tance of educational records is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that one-fourth to one- 
half of all money spent in city administra- 
tion goes to support schools, and this 
book gives a needed impetus in the right di- 
rection. The last chapter is a suggestive 
examination of the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York, which maintains not only the 
most expensive and elaborate educational 
system of any city in the world, but the 
system which is most richly illustrative of 
educational problems and devices for their 
solution. Some of the important questions 
answered by the book are: What facts 
should a school superintendent know in order 
to improve his system? What facts should 
boards of education demand of superintend- 
ents in order to judge of their competence? 
What facts should the public demand of 
boards and superintendents in order to know 
whether the school system which their taxes 
support is such as a modern community has 
a right to demand? Having been ascer- 
tained, how should these facts be presented 
to serve the purpose of publicity and of con- 
structive administration most effectively? 


THe Lire oF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
By George Herbert Palmer. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.—After 
Mrs. Palmer died, among the many touching 
tributes to her influence and inspiration came 
a sorrowing word from a farmer’s wife, who 
wrote: ‘‘Even her pictures speak. I cut one 
from the Boston paper that brought the news 
of her death. It is pinned on the wall over 
my table. I often look at it and promise 
‘I will be a better woman, Mrs. Palmer, 
because you have lived.’ And then out of 
the great, speaking eyes comes a merry 
glance that shows me _ she - understands.” 
How many are the women,—not all Wellesley 
girls in their day,—scattered over this great 
country, who confess humbly to themselves, 
“T shall be, I will be, a better woman, be- 
cause Mrs. Palmer lived’? Many of these 
women Mrs. Palmer herself could hardly 
have remembered, yet a word, a look, re- 
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mained with them that could never be for- 
gotten, and somehow ennobled its recipient. 
More than any woman we have ever met, 
Mrs. Palmer had the power of touching the 
responsive note in others. She implied a 
personal interest, a quick kindling of friend- 
ship, even in the most transitory meeting, 
and “‘the merry glance that shows she under- 
stands” is the treasured remembrance of 
many who could almost count on their 
fingers the minutes of their talks with her. 
Her husband’s book is something to be grate- 
ful for, not a book to be coolly discussed and 
retold in little bits. ‘The story of these years 
of her strenuous girlhood, her gracious influ- 
ence in three colleges for women, her happy 
life in Cambridge and Boxford, her heroic 
facing of the end, only deepens the rever- 
ence and affection with which she inspired 
her friends. These records, thrilled with the 
sense of ineffaceable loss, are instinct with 
her own personality, that great gift in com- 
parison with which even the unusual achieve- 
ments of her life seem small. She will be 
remembered by what she has done, it is 
true; but it is impossible that the deepest 
gratitude should not be for what she was 
and what she helped others in some measure 
to become. 


THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. 
Travis, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 net.—This is the for- 
bidding title of a book that on the whole is 
distinctly hopeful and encouraging. The 
case of the child criminal is receiving to-day 
a share of the scientific attention it has long 
deserved, and, with the facts thus clearly 
observed and systematized, the tendency 
toward more intelligent treatment is becom- 
ing more general and more effective. This 
study into the causes and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency is introduced by a 
preface from Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, who 
shows the great need of proper literature 
dealing with this subject, and indicates how 
admirably Dr. Travis has covered the ground. 
The result of a careful, scientific investiga- 
tion shows that all the delinquency factors 
may be summed up in the one great cause, 
the non or semi-functionary home. This fact 
indicates the plan of treatment proposed. 
The history of the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency may be divided into two periods, 
ancient and modern, the former extending 
into the nineteenth century, and the latter 
beginning with the factory legislation in 
favor of women and children, when it was 
first realized that the law must deal especially 
and in a personal way with the child offender. 
Practical work has shown that the aim of 
treatment must be not punitive, but educa- 
tive. The development of the institution 
has shown that education and reform are 
spoiled by institutionalism and branding, so 
that only the abnormal or deeply involved 
delinquent should be handled by it. The 
most successful methods are those where 
strong personality is exerted directly on the 
offender in a natural home or a foster home, 
and the fact that wards have been demanded 
in sufficient numbers by foster homes has 
shown that all normal offenders can be so 
placed. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
instead of making placing out a department 
of an institution, the institution should’ be 
made a department of placing out, since 
abnormal offenders alone can be properly 
handled by it. 


By Thomas 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF THE MILK QUES- 
TION. By John Spargo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—Mr. Spargo, 
who wrote The Bitter Cry of the Children, has 
lectured on the milk question in many cities 
for the past seven years, and in the campaign 
for a safe, clean milk supply for the little 
ones he has done valiant service. He be- 
lieves that the value of babies has risen with 
the dwindling of the birth-rate, and that the 
world is a better place for children than ever 
before in history. ~He believes, and in this 
belief he has good observers on his side, that 
the decline of breast-nursing is due not to 
the unwillingness of mothers, but to their 
physical inability; that is, that the trouble 
is not social nor economic, but physiological, 
involving the decay of the function itself. 
Whether this be a sign of degeneracy or of 
progress, it involves the development of 
artificial feeding. Possible substitutes are 
discussed, with a frank exposition of the 
dangers lurking in the nursing bottle or the 
milk can, after which he comes to a study 
of remedial theories and experiments. Eco- 
nomically, the milk trade is one of the most 
primitive and undeveloped of all our great 
industries, as it has been also scientifically 
one of the most backward. That there 
should be established in every city that has 
a population of -25,000 municipal depots 
for the supply of milk, seems to be one of 
the most vitally important lessons to be 
learned from the experiments tried in Europe 
and in this country, The day when the ordi- 
nary milk supply of any large city will be 
satisfactory for infant feeding is still far in 
the future. Outlines of a policy of reform 
include the national periodical inspection of 
herds and the education of mothers, with 
the promotion of breast nursing whenever 
possible. But Mr. Spargo differs from cer- 
tain careful students of the milk problem 
in believing that, given proper organization, 
satisfactory milk can be produced even more 
cheaply than the contaminated stuff now 
sold in cities. 


HARPER’S INDOOR Book FOR Boys. By 
Joseph H. Adams. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.—We have already noticed 
with approval Harper’s Outdoor Book for 
Boys, and would offer to this new-comer in 
the same field a hearty welcome. We are 
glad to encourage every effort that is made 
to train the eyes, hands, and feet of boys, 
so that they may become interested in real 
things and be free from the temptation to 
kill time by loafing in various undesirable 
places. The boy who acquires skill, whether 
in outdoor pursuits or indoor work, and re- 
joices in it, has open for him never-failing 
resources both of cheerful amusement and 
serious occupation. The brain of a boy 
trained in these ways is made alert and ca- 
pable of prolonged profitable exertion. The 
work done with tools at a bench is so nearly 
allied to geometry that many of the prob- 
lems of that delightful science solve them- 
selves for the boy who is alert and intelli-. 
gent in his use of tools and the measure- 
ment of his material. This book furnishes 
many and varied patterns and suggestions, 
and with its aid a boy may accomplish things 
that would seem impossible to the stupid 
people who never use their hands to any 
good purpose and to whom all the mechanic 
arts are mysterious. Every kind of work 
which a boy will be likely to care for, rang- 
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ing from wood carving to the making of 
electric apparatus, is provided for in the 
letter-press and illustrations. 


HoME, SCHOOL, AND VACATION, By Annie 
Winsor Allen, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25 net.—This is one of the best 
available books for parents who wish to fol- 
low a straight path among the distracting 
opportunities of modern educational theory 
and practice. ‘The essentials of a sound edu- 
cation for the best possible manhood and 
womanhood remain the same from one gen- 
eration to another; but, as conditions of home 
and social life are altered or modified, the 
methods for attaining the ends all admit to be 
desirable often become blurred and indis- 
tinct in the minds of educators. Stress is laid 
now here, now there. Moreover, each parent 
and each child comes to the eternal duty of 
the ages as if it were for the first time since 
the world began. Each true mother accepts 
the wonderful trust as if a new day had 
dawned, as in truth it has. In inexperience 
such definite, wise, sound counsel as the 
writer of this book offers is simply invaluable. 
She puts together in plain, easily grasped 
form principles of action that are not new, but 
are far better than anything new could pos- 
sibly be; and she makes their worth, their 
availability for practice, perfectly evident. 
Fortunately, most thoughtful parents do the 
right thing often without being able to 
formulate their own theories, -but it is a great 
help to study such well-based suggestions 
as are here offered. 


OVER AGAINST GREEN PEAK. By Zephine 
Hunphrey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.—Miss Hunphrey’s book tells of the 
search for a home, rewarded -by possession, 
of settling it and adapting the present of the 
new owners to the past of the house itself. 
Books of the same general aim and mode of 
treatment have become rather common; but 
this repeats none of them, and has a dis- 
tinctive and original quality. The writer 
communicates her own enjoyment of the 
great out-of-doors to her readers, but she 
does not sentimentalize over it. She tells 
of the evolution from a summer visitor to 
an inhabitant, of housekeeping ambitions, 
luck in horses, danger from automobiles, 
growing acquaintance with neighbors, and 
the general ups and downs of country life, 
as they happen to one untrained in country 
ways. It is a sane, readable account of 
experiences which are common enough to 
interest some who have shared like good 
fortune and others who wish they might. 
Such a book requires the salt of humor, and 
this the author supplies with the saving 
grace of restraint. 


THE GOLDEN LappER. By Margaret 
Potter. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—It is to be hoped that the readers of 
this book can assert from their own knowl- 
edge and experience that its picture of the 
thirst for riches, the passionate self-seeking 
of men and women, is untrue to actual 
conditions of American civilization even in 
the large cities. Human nature has not al- 
tered, since the early days of this republic, 
to anything like the extent that Margaret 
Potter declares in the preface of this sad, 
terrible story. It is the story of Kildare and 
of Kitty, young things, drawn to each other 
in a Chicago boarding-house, each trying in 
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the only way possible to climb ‘“‘the horrible, 
crowded, blood-stained Ladder of Gold,’’ by 
which alone can be had the things such souls 
consider worth living for. The man’s way 
of self-prostitution, and the woman’s! That 
is the story. But life is not all a nightmare 
of diseased imazination and perverted desire; 
and it is a good thing that the writer has 
seen fit to bring in the Briands for relief and 
contrast. 


MATTHEW PoRTER. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. Boston: L. C, Page & Co. $1.50. 
“No wit, no help like a woman’s,” is the 
motto on the title-page, which indicates one 
striking element in this novel of politics and 
reform principles. How Viola Buckingham 
helped Matthew Porter win the governorship 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
cross purposes that entered into the cam- 
paign, the love interests that became en- 
tangled with it, make up a clever story that 
manages incidentally to convey some hard 
thinking on important subjects. The cen- 
tral idea of the book is the advocacy of cer- 
tain reforms in State government. Govern- 
ment by legislature is pronounced a failure. 
The misfits which come when national affairs 
enter into State politics, the abolition of the 
governor’s council (advocated by Long, a 
Republican governor, and by Russell, a 
Democrat), the strengthening of the executive 


power, and other items of Matthew Porter’s |’ 


reform policy, are explained at length and 
constitute an important part of the book, 


THE SCARECROW, OF THE GLASS OF TRUTH. 
By Percy MacKaye. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s dramatic study presents an unusually 
interesting psychological problem, the 
tragedy of the ludicrous, as exemplified in 
human self-consciousness. Take the ab- 
surdest possible specimen in human shape, 
fashioned of cornstalk and turnip, corn-cob 
and crow’s feather, jumbled rubbish tossed 
together by witchcraft for a jest, and behold 
him by human sympathy (which Mr. Mackaye 
calls “‘a more searching critic of human 
frailty than satire’) dowered with dignity 
and reality. Owing his inception to Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s fantasy of Feathertop, Lord 
Ravensbane is yet a scarecrow of another 
make and destiny, more akin in essence to 
Don Quixote, at least in the respect that he 
wins respect and touches the heart. 


PRIEST AND PaGan. By Herbert M. 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The priest and the pagan who are 
the contrasted characters of this story are 
twentieth-century men. They might have 
borrowed from each other to the advantage 
of both, but perhaps the moral would not 
have been as evident. The story does not 
cut deep, in spite of the emotional experi- 
ences of the general situation, which is en- 
dured with the reserve and dignity conso- 
nant with social experience. The incon- 
sistencies of the characters are exactly such 
as are consistent with real life, in which 
people have the privilege of changing mood 
and opinion according to temporary influ- 
ences, and not all the advantages fall to 
the same individual. 


Fritzi. By Agnes McClelland Daulton. 
New York: the Century Company. $1.50.— 
Fritzi is a charming little girl, left an orphan 
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alone in a strange city, where her mother, in- 
jured by an accident, has died in a hospital 
with no chance to provide for the child, or 
even to make known definitely her name and 
station. Fritzi is first seen as she performs 
in a turn on a variety stage, and her grace and 
talent win friends at once. The contrasts 
and incidents of her life before the father is 
at last discovered and notified are told with 
considerable knowledge of children. Fritzi 
and her friends are an interesting group of 
characters, and the good fortune of the end- 
ing comes with appropriate fitness. 
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Commencement Song. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


A little song I sing you 

Of youth and sunny weather, 

Of June and of the happy throngs 
Who dance and shout together. 

Laugh and sing, friends, while ye may, 
Youth and June are fleeting, 

Sometime parting there may be— 

Not such joyful meeting. 


A little song I fling you! 

Tread the blithesome measure; 
Life has but one blossom time 
Whose only fruit is pleasure. 
Sing together while ye may; 
Nothing life discloses 

Half so sweet as youth and June 
Revelling in roses. 


A little song I toss you, 

And wish you light and laughter, 
And 4ll the merry, merry, maze 

Of shining years hereafter. 

Laugh and sing then morn and eve— 
All the great years bring you 
Nothing save the joyful note 

Of the song IJ sing you. 


Mrs. Martin. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Mrs. Martin was left in charge of her twenty 
children, Mrs. Martin stood upright, as a 
sentinel should. Her children, of various 
sizes, reposed comfortably upon the floor. 
All was quiet and peaceful. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a lady 
entered. She was evidently looking for 
something. 

“What a fascinating little untidy corner 
this is,’”’ she said to herself. : 

“What an array of dolls, and what can 
Amy want with all those spools? ‘This large 
one is just what I need for my rug sewing.” 
And straightway Mrs. Martin was confis- 
cated. 

She bore the separation from her children 
quietly, and in Aunt Fanny’s agile hands her 
figure rapidly changed from a becoming 
slightness to an ungraceful rotundity. 

When the last bit of thread was wound, 
Mrs. Martin was dropped into a work-basket 
with others of her kind. Aunt Fanny took 
up her work with a satisfied air, and hummed 
indifferently. 

Little feet came pattering into the nur- 
sery. A little voice spoke softly to the dol- 
lies. Then a little girl ran to the corner, 
where the motherless children of Mrs. Martin 
were still sleeping. 

“Time to get up now,” chirped the little 
voice. ‘‘Wake ’em up, Mrs. Martin.” But 
Mrs. Martin, who, up to this time, had been 
the most faithful of mothers, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Where could she be? -Under the table, 
under the lounge, behind the book-case,— 
everywhere,—looked Amy, but no Mrs. Martin. 
It was too sore an affliction to be borne with- 
out a.protest. Amy began to cry. 

“What is it, sweetheart?’’ asked Aunt 
Fanny. 

“Mts. Martin’s gone,’’ sobbed Amy. 

“Gone where? What does she look like ?”’ 

““She’s a kind of reddish,” replied Amy. 

“Oh, I know,” said Aunt Fanny, thinking 
of a much-prized Indian doll. 
her up.” 
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But the Indian doll was at that moment 
resting on Amy’s bed, so Aunt Fanny and 
her little niece, both searching diligently, 
but for an entirely different object, were 
both unsuccessful. 

“Never mind,” said Aunt Fanny at length. 
“She has only run away for a while. You'll 
find her again. Go and play with-something 
else.” 

Very easily said. But how could a little 
girl play with something else when Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s children were left without a mother’s 
care? 
suffering untold agonies at the hands of some 
ruthless kidnapper. Amy’s tears flowed 
freely, and playthings failed to charm. 

“Come and sit with me, dearie. 
read about the pee-wee and the pea.” 

Amy went. ‘The book wasin Aunt Fanny’s 
hands; but, before she had time to read a 
word, the child’s sharp eyes fell upon a large 
red spool, lying peaceably in the work-basket. 

Now Mrs. Martin had always rejoiced in 
two little round dabs of ink, which Amy 
thought looked exactly like eyes. What 
was her surprise to see those two round dark 
dabs looking at her from Aunt Fanny’s 
basket. 

“Why! Here’s Mrs. Martin! You took 
Mrs. Martin, Aunt Fanny,” she cried re- 
proachfully. 

“Where is she?’? asked the bewildered 
auntie. 

Amy took the spool from the basket. 

“Here she is! Here’s Mrs. Martin. Oh, 
auntie, you’ve wound her all up.” 

“Ts that Mrs. Martin?” asked Aunt Fanny 
in astonishment. 

“Ves, I didn’t want her to be all wound 
up.” The tears were falling again. 

“But, darling, I didn’t know you cared so 
much about her; and I wanted her very 
much,” 

“She has to—take care of—her children.” 

“Couldn’t some other spool be trusted to 
do that?” 

“No! I want Mrs. Martin.” 

“OQ Amy! you wouldn’t want Auntie to 
unwind all that thread, would you ?”’ 

“T want Mrs. Martin.” 

The tone was unmistakable. The sobs 
continued. Aunt Fanny looked anxious. 

She was a tender-hearted auntie, and the 
thought that she had unwittingly robbed 
her small niece of a cherished possession was 
very distasteful to her. 

Still, she also wanted Mrs. Martin. Fora 
minute she sat thinking, then a bright idea 
struck her, and she said, in a comically 
anxious tone,— 

“Tsn’t it too bad that Mrs, Martin enjoys 
such poor health ?”’ 

‘“What’s the matter of her ?”’ 

“Don’t you see how she has changed ?” 

‘What made her change ?”’ 

“She hada fall. She’s dreadfully bruised.” 

Amy’s faced expressed the deepest solici- 
tude. 

‘‘She’s all black and blue,” she remarked 
seriously. 

“Yes. Hadn’t she better stay with me 
until she gets well? I’ll be her doctor.” 

Amy’s blue eyes were bright now. ‘The 
shower was over. She dearly loved to make 
believe. 

“What will you do with her?’”’ she asked. 

Aunt Fanny took a little box from the 


We'll 


“Let’s hunt | table, and in it put a piece of soft, white 


cotton, On this she placed ‘the unresisting 


And Mrs. Martin herself might ~be 
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Mrs. Martin. ‘‘Now here she is in the hos- 
pital,’ she went on. ‘‘I’ll watch her closely, 
and she shall have the best of care.” 

But Amy’s face clouded again. 

“The children are crying, auntie.” 

“Poor little things! What can we do 
for them ?”’ 

“What can we?” asked Amy. 

“Vl tell you, Amy. They can get along 
well enough through the day, but of course 
the nights will be dreadfully long.” 

“Dreadfully long!’ echoed Amy. 

““So she may go home every night if she’ll 
promise to come back to the hospital every 
morning.” 

“She’ll come,” said Amy, 
“The days she’ll come.” 

“Very well. You may send a carriage 
for her at five o’clock, but tell the children 
to be very good and quiet until their mother 
gets well.”’ 

Amy nodded. Then she slid from Aunt 
Fanny’s lap, and ran to the unfortunate 
family. Soon she came back, bringing half 
a dozen spools with her. 

“They want to see their mother,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

“There are no rules against visitors in this 
institution,” said Aunt Fanny. “Let them 
go right in.” ‘ 

So, one by one, the bereaved children 
were allowed to look upon their mother’s 
face. Then they were taken home, and 
another set was brought. None were 
slighted. Aunt Fanny looked on, silent and 
amused, occasionally snatching Mrs. Martin 
from her sick bed to replenish her needle. 

Amy’s solicitude for Mrs. Martin’s health 
never wavered, though her treatment was 
at times not as gentle as it might have been. 
Every day at-nine the tin cart was driven 
to'the hospital door, and Mrs. Martin took 
possession of her sick bed, to be ousted punc- 
tually at five, for the benefit of her suffer- 
ing family. The driver of the cart was 
sometimes careless, and many a time the 
poor invalid found herself standing on her 
head or outside the vehicle altogether. But 
these slight mishaps she bore without a 
murmur. Mrs. Martin was daily becoming 
more like herself. 

At length one day Amy heard Aunt Fanny 
remark to mamma :— 

“This rug sewing is enough to give one 
nervous prostration. I think I shall give 
myself a vacation.” 

Amy did not at first realize what this deter- 
mination might mean to the Martin family; 
but, when that evening the carriage arrived, 
as usual, to take the mother to her patient 
children, Mrs, Martin was gone. In her 
place was a small, pert-looking white spool 
of black linen thread. 

Aunt Fanny stood near, with her going out 
things on. 

Amy gave a horrified exclamation. 

“Aunt Fanny, did Mrs. Martin die?’’ she 
asked tragically. 

“No, dearie, she got well.” 

_ “Where is she?” 

‘‘She’s gone home.” 

Amy rushed to the Martin abode, and 
there, perched upon an old box, and sur- 
tounded by her rejoicing family, stood Mrs. 
Martin. With two large pins Aunt Fanny 
had made her a pair of arms, in each of which 
reposed a spool of very small dimensions. 

“See how happy they all are to be together 
again,” said Aunt Fanny, 


confidently. 
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Amy’s answer was not exactly to the 
point :— 

“May I have that other 
auntie?” 


What Donald told the Boys. 


Since the advent of the two ‘‘cubs,’’ the 
bear’s cage had been a very attractive place 
for children; but just now only two boys 
were enjoying their antics, and at the same 
time plying the keeper with numerous ques- 
tions as he worked near by, the last one being: 

“Won’t you tell us about bears, Donald?” 

The good-natured keeper, who was said to 
know all there was to learn about every 
animal under his care, and was ‘‘Donald”’ 
to old and young, laughed, as he replied :— 

“Tell you about bears! Well, boys, I 
am sure I can tell you something about this 
kind, anyhow,’’ pointing to the mother bear 
and her babies that were having a frolic 
together. 

“These are, as you probably know, black 
bears, and they are to be found in all the 
wild country of North America. They 
never grow as large as some others which I 
will tell you about later on.” 

“What do bears eat—’sides peanuts?” 
was laughingly queried, as one of the boys 
threw a handful into the cage. 

_ “They like meat and vegetables; but, 
when wild, they will snoop around and steal 
pigs and calves. They will even climb trees 
and take the honey from wild bees. There 
are several other kinds of bears. Some are 
in Europe, Asia, and America; but, strange 
as it may seem, there are none in Africa and 

-Australia. There’s the polar bear, for in- 
stance. Did you ever hear of him?” 

“Oh, yes!” said one. ‘‘They’re the kind 
that live where it’s awful cold, aren’t they?” 

“You are right, my boy, and they do not 
like to come to our country, as they are 
obliged to sometimes, with shows and for 
parks; for they suffer terribly with the heat, 
to which they are entirely unaccustomed. 
Great blocks of ice are kept in their cages, 
and pails of cold water are often thrown 
over them, They are also furnished with 
immense tanks filled with water, in which 
they can cool off. In the hottest weather 
they will sometimes pant, like a dog. ‘This 
kind of bear always camps beside the sea, 
as it likes to be near its food, which is seals, 
fishes, and sea-birds. It is an immense ani- 
mal, and sometimes weighs fifteen hundred 
pounds,” 

“Whew! but that would be a big fellow!”’ 
exclaimed one boy; ‘‘and I wouldn’t care 
to face one alone.”’ 

“Tndeed, I’m thinking you would not, 
my boy, and neither would I,’ retorted the 
keeper, with a jolly laugh; “but you need 
not let the worriment of it keep you awake 
nights. I have a story in my brains about 
one of these polar bears that perhaps you 
boys might like to hear.” 

At this they both called eagerly for the 
story, and, after a moment’s pause, he 
continued: ‘These bears are very sly ani- 
mals, and will play curious tricks to get for 
themselves a dainty morsel of food. So, 
when one day an old bear saw a seal lying 
on the ice near a hole, he wanted it for his 
dinner. But, you see, he knew that, if he 
went after the seal on the ice, the little ani- 
mal would dodge right into that hole, and get 
away from him. So he just put on his 


little spool, 
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‘thinking cap,’ and what do you suppose 
that sly old fellow did to get his dinner?” 

“Couldn’t tell to save my life,” was an- 
swered by one; and, ‘Please tell us, Don- 
ald,’’? was added by the other. 

“Well, boys, that old bear crept along 
until he got just as near as he could with- 
out being seen, and then he dropped him- 
self into another hole and swam under the 
ice until he came to the hole into which that 
little animal was thinking to dodge, and, com- 
ing up through that hole, the bear caught 
the seal, and made a meal of him.” 

“That was rather a mean trick, but bright 
for a bear,”’ said the older of the boys. ‘‘And 
now,” he added, “‘tell us what you know 
about the grizzly bear.”’ 

“T was intending to give you some infor- 
mation about that kind next, anyhow,” 
laughed Donald. “This bear lives mostly 
in the Rocky Mountains and the immense 
plains near them. ‘The grizzly bear is a very 
fierce animal, and sometimes it grows nine 
feet long, and its hair is grizzled and shaggy.”’ 

“What do they call ’em ‘grizzly’ for?” 
queried one, 

“Why, boy, because their hair is a mixture 
of black (or brown) and white, same as my 
own shock of hair,” replied the good-natured 
fellow, as he took off his cap, to further his 
explanation. ‘‘Over in British Columbia, 
they say the grizzlies are much larger than 
in the States. There they tip the beam at 
fourteen (and sometimes sixteen) hundred 
pounds, while here they are only eleven or 
twelve. I’ve often wondered what makes 
the difference,” added he, ‘‘but I wouldn’t 
care to meet either size, unless there was a 
cage between us.” 

Then, slinging his shovel over his shoulder, 
he started off, saying: ‘“‘I have my work 
finished here, and must go to some other’part 
of the park now.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Donald,” said 
the older boy, politely; ‘‘but some other day 
we'd like to hear about some of the other 
animals.”’ 

“All right, boys!’”? was the reply of the 
willing informant, who went out of sight, 
whistling a lively tune.—Laura E, Hutchin- 
son, tn Zion’s Herald 


Music. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER, 


At night when I have gone to bed 
And all is dark and still, 

The nicest songs go through my head; 
They come and go at will. 


The sweetest music I have heard, 
With words that fit just so; 

It sounds as if a fairy bird 
Were singing sweet and low. 


Then to myself the song I hum, 
I learn the words by rote; 

But when I wake the words won’t come! 
I cannot sing a note! 


The Piazza Girl. 


“There have been six girls in the office 


this morning,” the dean remarked, glancing | 


keenly at the gray-eyed girl before him, ‘“‘who 
have said that they were willing to do an: 
thing to earn a little money.” 

The gray-eyed girl did not flinch. ‘But 
I am ready to do anything,” she answered 
with a smile that emphasized the significant 
word, 
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The dean turned to his desk, and rummaged 
in one of the pigeonholes. 

“There are several ladies on the campus 
who are in need of-some one to sweep their 
walks every day and wash the piazzas once 
or twice a week. Are you willing to do that? 
Of course it will not bring you in much, but 
it is all I have to offer at present.” 

“T shall be glad to do it,”’ the girl replied. 
“May I have their addresses? Thank you 
very much.” 

The dean, leaning back in his chair, 
watched his visitor as she crossed the campus. 
Six other girls had refused the work that 
morning, ‘‘Butit remains to be seen whether 
she does it, after all,’’ he said to himself. 

She did do it. Every morning for nine 
days he passed her on his before-breakfast 
constitutional. She always spoke brightly, 
with no apparent consciousness of broom or 
mop. 

“Means what she says, gives honest work, 
no false pride,” the dean thought with satis- 
faction. ‘Then suddenly the piazza had a 
relapse. When, two weeks later, he met her, 
he asked about it. 

“Oh,” she explained, “I’m doing type- 
writing for Prof. Sumner. He asked me if 
I could do it as well as I could sweep walks, 
and I told him I could. It is fascinating 
work,—copying the notes of his experi- 
ments.”’ 

“T’ve no doubt,” the dean declared, ‘‘that 
you intend to perform experiments of your 
own some day.” 

“Tm going to try,’’ she laughed. 

When he reached that point in his favorite 
story, the old professor always stopped. 

‘“‘And did she?’? somebody was sure to 
ask. 

“No,” he fumed, ‘‘she went and married 
a young upstart of aninstructor. She swept 
his piazza for a while, till he made a reputa- 
tion, and she copied his notes, and I’ve no 
doubt did half his work,—he always said so.”’ 

“It seems a pity,” the sympathetic listener, 
lured on so far, would probably begin, only 
to be vehemently interrupted. 

“Pity? Where’s the pity? What’s a 
pity? She helped a man do his work in the 
world, and brought up three sons, any one 
of whom would have. washed piazza floors 
cheerfully to get an education. One is 
building bridges out West, one is helping 
build brains in the East, the third is still in 
college. I’d like to know how a woman 
could put her education to better use.” 

Then he would smile, and look out across 
the campus, with its group of girls. 

“T used to doubt the wisdom of higher 
education for girls. The girl who washed 
piazzas converted me,” he would finish.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Opening Days of Anniversary 
Week. 


Anniversary Week for the Unitarians of 
the United States and Canada began in Bos- 
ton, Monday, May 25. The weather was 
unusually fine and the attendance at the 
various meetings very large. The Minis- 
terial Union held its annual meeting on 
Monday. Dr. Charles G. Ames is the oldest 
man in our ranks who is now doing the full 
work of a preacher and parish minister, but 
in his eightieth year he speaks without abate- 
ment of wisdom or vigor. 

At half-past two the public meeting of 
the National Alliance, at the South Congre- 
gational Church, drew together an audience 
that occupied every seat in the church, with 
many standing. Miss Emma C. Low, the 
national president, presided, and Dr. Hale 
opened the exercises with prayer, afterward 
speaking briefly of what the Alliance has 
done and is to do. 

“To the children of the living God the 
Heavenly Father is speaking always,’’ he 
said. ‘All churches must maintain wor- 
ship, but they must also be ready in virtue, 
education, charity, and hospitality. I be- 
lieve this church is equipped with three of 
these, but I believe no church in America 
has sufficient equipment of education. To 
this work I, as adviser general of the women 
of America, call you.” 

Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge 
delivered an address, in the course of 
which, he said that he did not belong to 
“a”? church, but “ the’? Church,—the great 
body of faithful souls who through all the 
ages have been looking up to God. Igno- 
rant and learned, beggars and rich, sinful 
and holy,—all are of the Church Universal, 
and all are welcomed by the Father of 
them all. He rejoiced, he said, in differ- 
ences of worship: it is right it should be 
so. He loved the fine old traditions of the 
historic organizations. The Unitarians, 
among the smallest of the sects, should 
never be swayed by mere sectarian zeal 
and add another to those that have lost 
their opportunity to help on the Church 
Universal, 

There should be only the kindest hospi- 
tality toward those of other faiths. Grate- 
ful for all the past has given to the relig- 
ion of the world, the new church must 
have all of that with a newer sense of lib- 
erty. “Such will be the Church that is to 
come, and, when it is created, it will be the 
mother church of us all, the historic church, 
the church of the world,” he said. ‘This 
gift of God will come only to those who can 
accept in freedom the new commandment, 
which is the old and greatest commandment, 
from the very beginning,” 

Rev. J. H. Applebee of Attleboro followed 
with an earnest address on “The Challenge 
of our Faith.’ Most of the work for di- 
vine life, he said, is done by woman’s hand. 
Is the work worth while,—doing something 
for God and fellow-man, according to his 
will, in order that earth may become heaven? 
If not, our religion has no place in earth or 
heaven. 

Faith must be proved by work, and the 
various branches of the Alliance activities 


are full proof of the faith of its members| 


and officers, and the work is worth while, 
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The loud call of to-day, he said, is for 
social service. No church should sit quietly 
in self-satisfied mood while women and 
children of the land are slaving for a mere 
pittance or while jails and so-called re- 
formatories are manufacturing criminals. 

Every one in the great congregation rose 
to greet Mrs. Judith Andrews, the first 
national president of the Alliance, who, 
though feeble in body and unable to hear 
a word that was spoken, was happy to be 
there with the others who are always in- 
spired by her presence. 
of Dr. Hale’s and closed with the recitation 
of a poem from memory that told of the 
power of human love. 

The second annual meeting of the Service 
Pension Society was held at four o’clock, 
and encouraging progress was reported. In 
the evening, at eight o’clock, a host of visit- 
ing delegates and local Unitarians met at 
Hotel Somerset, where they were received 
by his Honor George A. Hibbard, Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Dean W. W. Fenn, and their wives. 
Music was provided and light refreshments 
were served. 

The business meeting of the National 
Alliance, held Tuesday morning, was an 
animated occasion, with two hundred and 
seventy-seven delegates present from all 
New England States, and from many of the 
Western States and Canada. Mrs. R. H. 
Davis made a plea for the society in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which has its new church nearly 
completed and hopes to dedicate it free 
from debt in the fall. Mrs. Prescott Keyes, 
chairman of the Committee on Appeals, 
spoke a word for New London, Conn., and 
Flatbush, N.Y. The cordial response to 
these calls came in the immediate pledging 
of $678. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, chairman of the 
Post-office Mission, gave the results of that 
department in figures, and she added an ap- 
peal for a renewal of interest in this line of 
helpful work. Mrs. C. W. Wendte of Brigh- 
ton read the report of the Study Class Com- 
mittee, in the absence of Miss Fanny Field, 
the chairman. ‘Great hymns of our faith” 
has had a very large circulation. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols of Quincy told 
of the Cheerful Letter Department’s prog- 
ress. A demand for permanent libraries has 
been recognized in place of the travelling 
ones that used to be called for from all 
parts of the country. Home study comes 
under the head of this committee, and in 
Southern places, where there is only three 
months’ schooling for children, many have 
availed themselves of what is offered. Quo- 
tations from letters showed the apprecia- 
tion of those in abandoned country dis- 
tricts, who, without the Cheerful Letters, 
would be unable to satisfy their desire for 
good reading and study. 

Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale re- 
ported for the Finance Committee. She 
asked for more life memberships and for 
an increase of the memorial fund. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, for the 
Committee on Appeals, presented a stirring 
report which showed more general interest 
and generous response than ever before. 
Money is not all of this work, said Mrs. 
Keyes, but the broadening of interest has 
its own effect on the Alliance that contributes 
even the smallest amount. . 

In King’s Chapel at nine o’clock the 
second day of Anniversary Week was 
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opened by a service in commemoration 
of the ministers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship who have died during the year. Rev. 
Francis Tiffany delivered brief eulogies on 
Rev. Henry Bond of West Newton; Rev. 
Nathaniel E. Earl of Alma, Wis.; Rev Wal- 
ter S. Vail of Wichita, Kan.; and Rev. John 
Andrew of Barneveld, N.Y. 

At half-past ten in the Second Church the 
historic Berry Street Conference, founded 
in the time of Dr. Channing, was held. Rev. 
Frederick Gill of Arlington, Mass., gave the 
address to about two hundred ministers. As 
these meetings are never reported, there is 
great freedom of speech, and the occasion 
is one of chief interest to the ministers. In 
the afternoon, at half-past two o’clock, the 
American Unitarian Association, in Tremont 
Temple, held its first annual session. Fol- 
lowing the custom of many years, and be- 
cause the American Unitarian Association 
is the recognized arm of the National Con- 
ference and the representative of the 
churches, we give a detailed report of its 
proceedings. 


The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association opened in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 26, the President, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., in the chair. Devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Watertown, Mass. 

The following order of business was pro- 
posed by the Programme Committee and 
adopted :— 

1. The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting. 2. Appointment of a Business 
Committee, to whom all resolutions are to 
be referred’ without discussion, but who are 
to report upon every matter submitted to 
them. 3. The president’s opening address. 
4. Introduction of resolutions and business. 
5. Addresses as given on the programme, 
including reports from the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Pension Fund and from Hackley School. 
On Wednesday: 1. Report of the Nominating 
Committee. 2. Appointment of a commit- 
tee to collect and count the ballots. 3. 
Election of officers. 4. Report of the Busi- 
ness Committee. 5. Discussion. 6. And, 
finally, the addresses as given on the pro- 
gramme, if time suffices. 

On motion the following business commit- 
tee was appointed by the chair to receive 
resolutions and report on them favorably or 
unfavorably. Mr. Charles E. Ware, chair- 
man, Gen. George T. Cruft, formerly presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Conference ; 
Hon. William S. Kyle, president of the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference; Mrs. J. W. Loud 
of Montreal, director for Canada of the 
Women’s National Alliance; Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser of Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. F. B. Hawley 
of Chicago, formerly secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and Arthur A. Smith, 
Esq., chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the First Church in San Francisco, Cal. 
This constituted a committee of seven, four 
laymen, two ministers, and one lady,—three 
from New England and one each from the 
Conferences of the Middle States and Canada, 
Southern, Western, and Pacific. 

Owing to the desire that a liberal propor- 
tion of time be given to the consideration of 
business, the president omitted his annual 
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address, but asked attention to the following 
recommendations, which he referred to the 
Business Committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


1. That the Association commend the pur- 
pose to establish and maintain a Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

2. That the Business Committee will con- 
sider and report to the Association a sys- 
tematic method of exchanges among ministers 
which was originally proposed by Dr. Ward 
of Colorado. It is what he calls ‘“‘collegi- 
ate preaching,’’—a system, which might do 
for our churches what the university exten- 
sion does for college professors, giving them 
fresh opportunity to speak, mutual relief, and 
an influence in a new community. It is a 
plan which does not propose any resolution 
in our methods of pastoral relations, but 
simply permits the possible exchange of min- 
isters in distant parts of the country, so that 
exchanges will not be limited by reason of 
expense. Such a plan might be reasonably 
expected to refresh both ministers and 
churches. The minister would have a chance 
to do his best: he would find time to study 
along the lines of his own power, he would 
grow in confidence and therefore in capacity 
for inspiration. He would see new fields for 
service and experience the enlarging influence 
of new circumstances. Would not a church 
thus served be likewise refreshed? It would 
hear the best sermons of an exchanging min- 
ister: it would get the impulse of a new point 
of view, a contact with a fresh personality. 
The refreshed minister might expect thus to 
return to a reawakened congregation. Such 
a plan seems to be in line with the trend of 
public opinion toward the saving of waste 
and the unifying of effort. It is in line with 
the tendency of the American people— 
whether it be good or evil I do not know— 
to like new things, and it is in line with the 
desire of ministers and people to cultivate 
breadth of appreciation and sympathy. 

3. Finally, I want to ask the attention of 
the Business Committee to plans which may 
help to do away with a system of administra- 
tion which becomes more and more irk- 
some. It is what I have defined in former 
years as the ‘“‘subsidy system,” a system 
which I believe to be evil in theory and harm- 
ful in practice. 

What I particularly have to lay before you 
is the possibility of transferring all the work 
of church extension to the department con- 
ferences. It would do away withthe cen- 
tralization of responsibility which is supposed 
to exist at present: it would place the re- 
sponsibility for this work where it might seem 
to belong; namely, on the conferences and 
the churches of the several departments. It 
would carry out the democratic principle of 
our fellowship by placing the work of raising 
and disbursing the money for church ex- 
tension in the hands of officers selected by 
the department conferences rather than in 
the hands of national officers who have many 
other responsibilities. It might stimulate 
the generosity of the self-supporting churches 
because an appeal might be made to local 
pride and for causes whose needs and merits 
are well known in the local churches. It 
might stimulate self-support in the depend- 
ent churches, because the people of those 
churches would know that the money comes 
from their own neighbors, and not from an 
impersonal corporation away off in Boston, 
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And, finally, it might restore this Associa- 
tion to its original purpose and free its officers 
and directors for the work which this Asso- 
ciation was organized to do. 

The president then asked for proposed 
amendments to the by-laws, reminding the 
Association that they were not open for dis- 
cussion, but must lie over for one year before 
action could be taken. 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote. Mr. President, 
at the meeting of the Western Conference last 
week the following resolution was passed :— 


Resolved, That the Western Conference hereby expresses 
its belief that the best interests of the American Unitarian 
Association will be served by a passage of an amendment 
to the By-laws of the Association providing that life mem- 
berships hereafter to be created shall be honorary in 
character. 


As a delegate representing the Western 
Conference I desire, therefore, to offer the 
following amendment to the By-laws:— 
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Resolved, That the by-laws be amended by the striking 
from Article IV. the words “who shall have the same rights 
and privileges as other members,” and by inserting the 
word “honorary” before the word ‘‘members” in Article 
Il. 


These two amendments taken together pro- 
viding for the action desired by the Western 
Conference. 

The president then read other amendments 
sent in in the course of the past few days. 
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To amend the By-laws by striking out 
Article II. entirely :— : 


(Art. II. reads: ‘“‘A subscription of fifty dollars shall 
constitute a person a member of this Association for life.””) 


Also by inserting in Article IV. line 4, 
after the words “‘other members’”’ the words 
“except the right to vote.” 


(Art. IV. reads: ‘The Board of Directors may by a 
unanimous vote at a regular meeting, two-thirds of their 
number being present, elect Honorary Members of this 
Association, who shall have the same rights and privileges 
as other members. Such election shall be by ballot, and 
nominations shall lie over at least one month.’’) 


3 

To amend the By-laws, Article II., by 
limiting the number of life members to one 
person only, made in any one year, by one 
church. 

4. 

To amend the By-laws by limiting the 
number of life members as suggested in No. 
3; and to limit the number farther by re- 
stricting the life members made .by any in- 
dividual church to twenty in all (except 
in cases where churches already possess more 
than twenty life members). 


5. 

To amend the By-laws by limiting the 
number belonging to any church to twenty, 
and to limit the number made by one church 
in one year to one person, And, farther, to 
condition life membership on recommenda- 
tion from any church to which such candi- 
date for membership belongs, and on recep- 
tion by a committee, appointed for this pur- 
pose, such membership not being conferred 
on account of any gift of money, but solely 
on the recommendation of the church and 
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approval by the Committee of the Associa- 
tion, 
6. 


To amend Article II, of the By-laws of the 
Association, so that it shall read, ‘“A sub- 
scription of fifty dollars when made by an 
individual shall constitute the subscriber a 
member of the Association for life.”’ 


"le 
To amend Article V. of the By-laws of the 
Association by changing the number of vice- 
presidents from six to eight and by inserting 
in the list of vice-presidents the clauses, 
“One from the Dominion of Canada’’ and 
“One from the Rocky Mountain States,”’ 


8. 


Toamend Article V., line 7, by striking out 
the words, ‘“‘of whom sixteen shall be lay- 
men,” 


(The sentence affected now reads: ‘‘These officers, of 
whom sixteen shall be laymen, shall be chosen by ballot 
at the annual meeting.’’) 


Also by striking out the words, ‘“‘of whom 
three shall be women.”’ 


(The sentence affected reads: ‘‘The eighteen other 
persons”’ (z.¢., directors as distinguished from other officers), 
“of whom three shall be women, shall be chosen for three 
years, or until their successors shall be chosen; and one- 
third shall be chosen annually.’’) 


9. 

To amend Article V., line 12, by adding, 
after the words, ‘“‘be chosen annually,’’ the 
words ‘“‘as follows: in 1910, and every third 
year thereafter, one person shall be elected 
from the constituencies of each of the fol- 
lowing department and local conferences: 
Middle States and Canada, Pacific Coast, 
Maine, North Middlesex, Norfolk, and Essex. 

“Tn 1911, and each third year thereafter, 
one person shall be elected from the constit- 
uencies of each of the following department 
and local conferences: Middle States and 
Canada, Western, Southern, Suffolk (or 
some other body including ‘the churches in 
Suffolk County, Massachusetts), South Mid- 
dlesex, and Plymouth and Bay. 

“In 1912, and every third year thereafter, 
one person shall be elected from the con- 
stituencies of each of the following depart- 
ment and local conferences: Middle States 
and Canada (or Canada), Rocky Mountains, 
Western, New Hampshire, Connecticut Valley, 
Channing, and Worcester. 

“Tn all cases the conferences thus desig- 
nated as entitled to representation shall be 
invited to make official nomination for their 
proper representative, through their execu- 
tive board, or in such other way as each may 
decide, such nominations to appear on an 
official ballot to be prepared for use at the 
annual meeting.” 

10, 


Article V., line 6. Strike out the word 
“eighteen”’ and substitute therefor the word 
“nineteen,” 


(The purpose of this amendment is to provide for the 
representation of the Rocky Mountain Department.) 


METHODS OF NOMINATION AND ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS, 


The PRESIDENT. It is now in order to 
present plans for the amendment of our 
present methods of nominating and electing 
officers and directors. Four such plans al- 
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ready submitted by different members of the 
Association have been printed and are in 
the hands of the members. Are there any 
other plans which you desire to bring to the 
attention of this committee ? 


Mr. Joun H. Epwarps (Waverley, Mass). 
Mr. President, I wish to move to amend the 
third plan on the printed circular by striking 
out all the subject matter from the beginning 
to the paragraph beginning ‘‘Before the 
15th of May,’ and substituting the following: 


Voted, To rescind all votes and records in relation to 
the nomination of officers and nominating committee, and 
adopt the following plan:— 

The Nominating Committee shall be elected on the 
same ballot as the directors, and in the following manner: 
in May, roro, there shall be elected two members from 
New England, one member from the Southern States, and 
one member from the Middle States for one year, and two 
members from New England, one member from the Pacific 
Coast, and one member from the Western States for two 
years, and thereafter four members from these groups, 
alternately, for two years. This committee shall have 
power to make its own organization and to fill vacancies 
in its membership. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTIONS. 


The president having announced that 
miscellaneous business was in order, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes presented the follow- 
ing resolutions. The first has the support 
of the Ministerial Union of New York City, 
which includes all the ministers of Greater 
New York and many of those of New Jersey 
and Upper New York, also of the directors 
of the Middle States Conference and of the 
Unitarian Club of New York City :— 


Resolved, That the president of the Association be re- 
quested to appoint a committee, to be composed of the 
president, secretary, and two other representatives of the 
Association, to confer with a committee of the Unitarian 
ministers of Greater New York as to the possibility and 
feasibility of holding the annual meetings of the Association 
for the year 1910 in the city of New York. 

Resolved, That the President of the Association invite 
two representatives of the Alliance, one representative of 
the Sunday School Society, one representative of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and one representative of the 
Temperance Society, to confer with the above-described 
joint committee. 

Resolved, That this committee be instructed to report 
upon this subject at the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1909. 


The second resolution emanates from al- 
most a self-appointed committee of which 
‘Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Boston is chair- 
man and Rev. William W. Peck of Winchen- 
don is the secretary. 

At the National Unitarian Conference, 
theld in Saratoga in 1894, it was unanimously 
woted by the delegates that the purpose of 
tthe Conference was to strengthen those 
churches which shall unite in it “for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God.” 
It further declared its conviction that, ‘‘in 
accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to men.” : 

Loyalty to this purpose lays upon us the 
obligation to put ourselves on record as 
those who deplore the modern worship of 
Mammon, which subordinates character to 
riches, magnifies material achievement at 
the expense of moral integrity, and justifies 
unrighteous business and political practices 
on the plea of worldly success. And we 
therefore consecrate ourselves to that wor- 
ship of God which demands the clean hand 
and the pure heart and exhibits itself in the 
life of the spirit. 
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Loyalty to this same purpose further lays 
upon us the obligation to put ourselves on 
record as those who protest against every 
form of social injustice which permits the 
strong to prey upon the weak, special priv- 
ilege to usurp the place of equal opportunity, 
and which results in the imbitterment of 
the unsuccessful, making. it increasingly 
difficult to promote that spirit of good -will 
so essential to democracy. And we there- 
fore pledge ourselves not only to individual 
salvation, but to that social betterment im- 
plied in the phrase “‘to do more and better 


work for the kingdom of God”; and we 


give ourselves unreservedly to that love of 
man which, because it means universal 
brotherhood, works for international peace, 
honest government, the suppression of child 
labor, and all forms of industrial servitude, 
the lessening of class distinction and of race 
prejudice, and, in general, the upholding 
of the dignity of man. 

Thus through and by means of such work 
and such consecration do we hope to bring 
nearer that day wherein shall be established 
the ideal commonwealth of love and peace 
upon the earth. 

The following resolution was sent to the 
desk :— 


Resolved, That in this the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary year of the birth of Dr, Joseph Priestley, founder 
of Unitarianism in Pennsylvania, a committee of three be 
appointed to ascertain if the old church building at North- 
umberland, Pa., where he lived and is buried, and which 
society he founded, may be restored and preserved as a 
perpetual memorial to his memory, said committee to have 
power to act and report to this meeting one year hence. 


As no other resolutions were offered, the 
president asked for the report of the treas- 
urer, 


Mr. Francis H. LIncoun. Mr. President, 
the treasurer’s report as usual is printed: it 
calls for little comment or remark. One of 
these plans for the nomination of officers in 
its original text proposed that nominations 
be brought in for at least two candidates 
for every executive office; and, if we have 
any more panics such as we have had this 
last year, I think it would be a good idea 
to bring in two for treasurer also. We have 
struggled along as well as we can. We 
have not done as well as we would have 
done if you had given us more money, but 
we have done the best we could with what 
you have given us. The contributions. were 
not so large as last year, but they are above 
the normal of the previous years, showing 
that the habit of giving is firmly established. 
This completes my tenth year of service as 
treasurer, and I have been interested to com- 
pare the condition of the funds and property 
at the present time and ten years ago. Iam 
not going to take much of your time. 

In 1898 there were twenty-five perma- 
nent funds with distinct names, with a capi- 
tal of $282,000. The total property of the 
Association was then $515,000. To-day, at 
the end of ten years, in place of the twenty- 
five funds with a capital of $282,000, there 
are one hundred and four funds with a capi- 
tal of $1,176,000; and the total property in 
the ten years has increased from $515,000 to 
$1,464,000. That may give you a little idea 
‘of why there may be a necessity of a new 
treasurer. 


The treasurer’s annual report was then 
submitted in print, accepted, and placed on 
file. 
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The PRESIDENT. I do not think the treas- 
urer stated that the ten years was the ten 
years of his service. I cannot help taking 
a real satisfaction in the growth of the en- 
dowments and funds of this Association, be- 
cause I know how thoroughly they repre- 
sent the devotion and the toil and the thrift 
of men and women who have wanted to do 
something lasting in accordance with their 
strength, that the cause of pure religion 
and public righteousness might thus be ad- 
vanced. Pes 

We are going to listen now to a number of 
reports from the field. We cannot begin to 
cover in a single afternoon the reports of 
all departments of our associated life and 
work. It is necessary to select a few that 
may be more particularly interesting to the 
members of the Association. First, we shall 
hear of our college-town work. 


COLLEGE-TOWN WORK. 


Rev. JOHN P. Forses. As most of you are 
aware, I suppose, during the month of Febru- 
ary last it was my privilege to visit the col- 
lege towns of the Central West as a lecturer 
on the Billings Foundation. I began with 
Ann Arbor in Michigan, went to Madison, 
Wis., lowa City, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Lawrence, 
Kan., Columbia, Mo., and Champaign, IIl. 
I was on the field, so to speak, twenty-one 
days, and preached and lectured nineteen 
times, probably in a large degree to the dis- 
may of a good many congregations. 

First, I want to say a word about the 
churches of our faith in these various com- 
munities, in all of which save one—Columbia, 
Mo.,—there is a Unitarian church. I sup- 
pose there are always peculiarly happy 
periods in the lives of churches when visitors 
are apt to see things at their best. That at 
least was my pleasant experience on my mis- 
sionary journey. There are a good many in- 
teresting and helpful things I might say con- 
cerning the churches in these various col- 
lege towns; but my time is limited, and I 
must restrict myself to the simple statement 
that in these churches there seems to be good 
courage, efficient service, and leadership that 
is telling in the direction of a larger and richer 
and finer life and service. I could tell you 
good things about Ann Arbor, Mich.; where, 
at the present time there is increased effi- 
ciency and activity. I could tell you good 
things about Iowa City where, as an old lady 
said to me, ‘‘After sixty years of failure we 
are beginning to know something of the 
sweets of success,’’ I could tell you of that 
new movement in Champaign, IIl., under the 
leadership of young Vail, which I believe 
gives great promise of future usefulness as an 
organization in the community, and as an 
institution standing for the gospel which 
it is my privilege and duty to proclaim to the 
world, All this, however, I must put aside 
and turn at once to the universities, because 
it is in connection with the university life that 
the work of our churches appealed most to 
me. 

Of the universities, intensely interesting 
in their method of organization and their 
way of life, I must say little. Let me say, 
however, that at these universities, all of 
them, there is not to be found what we in the 
Eastern States are accustomed to call relig- 
ious exercises. 
morning prayers, there are no Sunday ser- 
vices conducted under the auspices of the 
university administration. There are what 
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are called weekly convocations,—great as- 
semblies of the students held on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays or Tuesdays and Fridays, as 
the case may be. 

Before these convocations many individ- 
uals appear, some lecturers, some musicians, 
and occasionally a wandering minister who 
may have a word to say, which word, if it be 
good enough, will gain a respectful hearing. 
The minister is allowed, if he may so choose, 
to conduct a brief religious service in connec- 
tion with his address. 

Now this condition of things offers, as you 
may readily see, a peculiar advantage to the 
churches in the community; that is, they 
have a barrier of organized religious life in 
the university to stand between their appeal 
and the students, save for such conditions as 
must grow out of the administration of any 
institution by men who have convictions. 
All obstacles are removed and the churches 
approach the university on practically an 
open platform. 

I must omit some interesting questions in 
connection with this very point and go on to 
say that, from the point of view of the teacher 
of religion, the students in these great uni- 
versities may be divided into three classes: 
first, those who come to the university with 
fixed religious views. They have had, after 
a fashion, a religious education, they have 
become members of churches, and, on coming 
up to the university, they naturally fall into 
the household of faith in which they have 
been trained and to which they belong. The 
second class is made up of those who, having 
come to the university, have had their con- 
victions disturbed, their religious sentiments 
shocked. Perhaps a student has taken a 
course in history or a course in philosophy or 
a course in science, and: for the first time in 
his life, being brought face to face with ascer- 
tained and verified knowledge in one direc- 
tion or another,—for the first time in his life 
being brought in contact with a consecutive 
and logical method of instruction, with a 
larger view of the world, he finds opinions 
which he has never questioned in connection 
with his religious life rudely shattered. The 
result is that a good many of these young 
men and women become anxious and fright- 
ened, and in many instances they seek for 
instruction and help among the professors 
in the university. Testimony to this effect 
came to me from many teachers and profes- 
sors. 

The third class is made up of those indif- 
ferent to religious matters, those who come 
to the university, as they say, to learn to do 
some one thing well,—not only well, but 
better than other people can do it. They 
wish to be master of a calling, they wish to be 
able to go out into the world and attack some 
problem from the vantage point of one who 
has well informed himself, and who is alive 
not only to the demand, but to every force 
that may be brought to bear to meet the de- 
mand. They say they have neither time nor 
interest for religious matters. Some of them, 
I suspect, do not do much thinking on these 
problems. Dr. Crothers spoke yesterday, as 
you know, of the class of people who have not 
the convenience for thinking, and I am in- 
clined to think that a good deal of this pro- 
fessed indifference grows out of that con- 
dition in life. 

Now, it is with the second and third of 
these classes that a church may find its point 
of contact,—with those whose views have 
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become more or less disturbed, who are seek- 
ing for light, seeking for faith, seeking for a 
religious experience, and among those who, 
although expressing indifference, are not 
actually impervious to approach on the side 
of the religious life. 

You might ask me at once, What success 
have our churches in these university towns 
had with the two classes to which I have 
alluded? ‘That is a very difficult question to 
answer. Such a question can never be an- 
swered by counting heads, because there is 
an influence, a pervasive power going out 
from a centre of religious instruction—telig- 
ious instruction like all other instruction— 
that will have its effect upon a community, 
and that will create a certain degree of life 
and power and interest that never can be 
stated in figures. I think that is true of our 
work in university towns. But, when it 
comes to the counting of heads, it does not 
seem to me that the situation is in any way 
discouraging. I am not going to give you 
a lot of statistics, but let me put this fact to 
you: suppose that in a university town like 
Ann Arbor or like Madison the minister feels 
that he is coming directly or indirectly into 
contact with a hundred young men and young 
women, live, earnest, open to instruction, 
with ideals of life, that, however crude they 
may be, are susceptible of being refined and 
made broader and sweeter and richer. I ask 
you if that is not a result that is well worth 
while, and I ask you if that condition does not 
in itself give great promise of an increasing 
efficiency in the church life and work, not 
only for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
university ? 

I tried to get from our ministers in these 
various towns some definite statement as to 
the number of students they were winning 
to the Unitarian standards, and in every 
case I found a backwardness in making a 
statement that might be quoted. Always 
I was given to understand that a much larger 
number than might be mentioned in any 
rational conservative statement were prob- 
ably being reached and influenced. 

Now I pass on to make two suggestions, 
not originating with me, but made to me 
by the various ministers of our churches in 
these towns. ‘The first is that there should 
be in every college town what may be called 
a student preacher. That is to say, if in 
Ann Arbor, for instance, there were a student 
in the university holding Unitarian views, 
he should be made assistant of the minister 
of the church. That would result in a much 
more effectual way of approach on the part 
of the minister to the university. You can 
readily see that, considering student life as 
it is, it must be a matter of great difficulty 
for the minister of any church to make per- 
sonal calls on the students. It is very diffi- 
cult for him to find any particular time when 
they are likely to be in their rooms: they 
are pulled hither and thither by their vari- 
ous duties, and, their first consideration not 
being a religious consideration, they are not 
likely to make any great amount of sacrifice 
for the sake of receiving a call from a min- 
ister. But, if there be in the university a 
student preacher, a pastor’s assistant, he 
stands in a way between the minister of the 
church and the student. He comes to know 
the students: he can get in closer touch 
with them than the minister of the church 
can get, and in that way he is able in a way 
to start out and find the men and women of 
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his persuasion with whom he may have inter- 
course and to whom he may bring his min- 
ister. The cost of this student preacher is 
not very great. In one of the university 
towns there is such an assistant to the min- 
ister, and he is doing most effective work. 
I suggest that, Mr. President and Fellow 
Directors, as an excellent direction for an 
appropriation. 

Another feature brought to my attention. 
by one of our ministers is this: that there 
should be each year a sufficient sum of money 
placed in the hands of a minister of the church 
to bring to these university towns lecturers 
of first-rate ability. That will give a cer- 
tain prestige and a certain impetus to our 
work. If under the auspices of any church 
there may be brought to a university town 
a lecturer on any subject whose ability and 
reputation will command the attention and 
the interest of the students, if he have a 
thoroughly worthy message to deliver, that 
will of course redound to the interests of the 
church and give the minister who is strug- 
gling to avail himself of every means of im- 
pressing his work upon the community an 
added advantage. 

I could talk here, of course, three or four 
hours, and I have no doubt you would like 
to hear me (laughter); but the officers have 
restricted my time.-I am as one under 
orders, and so I must hurry along and pre- 
sent a report which I am sure is somewhat 
disconnected, but which I hope will suggest 
something of interest to you. 

My general impression is that this mission- 
ary work in our college town churches is of 
great importance, that it is capable of being 
strengthened: and enlarged, and that the 
ministers of the churches are ready to meet 
the responsibility and to give to it the best 
that they have. Now, may I relate to youa 
personal experience? I rather hesitate to 
do it, because it introduces into this report 
that element of—what shall I say—egotism 
which we Unitarians disapprove of, as 
you know. And yet it is so much in line 
of the work which I am sure our churches are 
fitted to do that I am emboldened to present 
it to you. 

One morning before daylight, a dirty 
morning, I was making my way to the little 
shanty which served for a station on the 
Union Pacific. Railroad at Lincoln, Neb. 
On the day previous it had been my pleasure 
and privilege to speak at the university to 
a gathering of students on the subject of 
“Religion and Edueation.”” As I was mak- 
ing my way to the train through the snow, 
a young man approached me and said, ‘Are 
you not the gentleman who addressed the 
students at the university yesterday morn- 
ing?’? AndIsaid, ‘Iam.’ ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“T want to tell you that I liked what you 
said.” I had not time to pursue the con- 
versation at just that moment, but after- 
ward in the train the young man came to 
me again and renewed his expression of ap- 
proval of what I had said. And then he 
went on to say: “‘I liked what you said be- 
cause it was positive. Most of the ministers 
who come to the university to talk to us 
either evade the great fundamental ques- 
tions of religion, or they tell us that we are 
lost, and that in the first place we must be 
redeemed, and then we can talk about a 
personal religious experience. Now what you 
said was to the point, because it gave us 
to understand that religion is natural and 
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fundamental in humanity, and that all a 
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others it is planned to have that monthly 


man has to do is to go into himself-and find | tract appear on the first day of each month. 


the root of the matter, and then go on and on 
through cultivation, step by step, up to a 
completed and harmonious life.” 

I speak of this to show that there are 
hundreds of young men and young women 
in these universities who are ready for our 
gospel, who are not ready for it, but who 
will welcome it if it can be brought to them. 
They are ready to learn that freedom and 
faith are not enemies: they are ready 
to learn that religion is as natural to a man 
as thought, that, if the natural powers of the 
soul may be cultivated in a natural way, the 
whole nature will develop, and, so to speak, 
come into its own. 

Now, one other observation, and it is my 
last, so I beg of you to let it sink in upon 
your minds. I believe that the future of 
this missionary work as a notable and a 
noble success depends very largely upon the 
enthusiastic support, financial and moral, of 
the great body of our people East and West. 
Then, for me,—I am making a confession 
now,—for me the whole horizon of our de- 
nominational life was widened by this brief 
trip in the West. I saw that Unitarianism, 
if it is to be considered a gospel, can no 
longer be associated with one section of our 
country or with one class of our people. 
If it is a gospel of life, it has something in it 
for the whole people: it is the message of 
power, it is the dominating influence which 
can make life finer and sweeter and nobler. 
It has been one of the crying sins of our 
body from the first that we have lacked the 
missionary spirit. We have not lacked 
generosity, we have not lacked an appreci- 
ation of the beauty, the sweetness, and the 
dignity of our gospel; but we have lacked 
appreciation in the*past that this gospel is 
something for the world, and that it is our 
duty with mind and heart and strength 
and money and all the power we have to 
give it to the world. And this is the great 
message that I give you from my brief trip 
among the college-town churches. I do 
not bring you so much statistics as I bring 
you this deep conviction, that here as else- 
where are bodies of live, earnest, growing 
young men and young women who need to 
have opened to them the way to a gospel of 
life that is fundamental, that 1s inspiring, 
and that reveals their true relations to God 
and their fellow-man. I say, give us men 
and means, and there is no limit to the suc- 
cess that we may achieve. 


REPORT OF PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 


Rey. Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM, In 
the first place, not to be outdone by Mr, 
Forbes, I want to say that this has been a 
record year in regard to the publication de- 
partment. We have printed and distributed 
380,000 of our tracts. This was more by 
27,000 than were distributed last year, and 
yet last year also was a record year. And 
I think that probably Mrs. Keyes is waiting 
for the opportunity to be able to report that 
we have printed and distributed in the 
course of one year a half million of our 
tracts. 

Nine new tracts have been added during 
the year, so that the total now amounts to 
264; and it is planned by the directors and 
by the Association to print henceforth one 
new tract each month, and for the conven- 
ience of our Post-office Mission workers and 


You will notice from this, of course, that the 
directors have great confidence in the in- 
tellectual fertility of the ministry and the 
laity. The’ expect at least one good tract 
will be supplied them every month. 

Now, the question is, where do these tracts 
go and what do they accomplish? Well, 
now, if you won’t let the matter go any 
further I will tell you a secret in regard to 
our tracts. We have a prejudice at the 
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our church doors open not simply on Sunday, 
but on every day in the week, and we keep 
there on the busy corner in our porch in the 
racks a great many tracts. You may pos- 
sibly remember—I think it was three years 
ago—that the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was held in the city of 
Boston, and those meetings were held in 
Emmanuel Church on Newbury Street, and 
the people who attended that convention 
had occasion to go forward and back through 
Arlington Street a number of times a day. 
Well, now, the secret which I leave you to 
interpret for yourselves is this, that we 
missed during that convention week thou- 
sands of tracts from our porch door. And 
you will doubtless have noticed that, when 
the convention met two years later, —in Rich- 
mond, I think it was, or Jamestown,—the one 
significant thing that was done was to estab- 
lish the ‘‘open pulpit,’’ as it is called. 

To be serious, however, I think there is no 
question whatever in regard to the silent 
good which is accomplished here and there 
and very far afield by these our tracts. 
Nearly 400,000 of them every year—or last 
year—means more, a great deal, than any 
of us can ever discover or even imagine. 

One word in regard to the financial aspect 
of the department. You know that we are 
engaged not only in printing and distributing 
tracts, but also in the publication of books. 
And it gives me the greatest pleasure to be 
able to announce that for the first time 
there has not been a deficit in this depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Stebbins reports that for the past 
two or three years the department has come 
out almost even: this year it has done better 
than that, and we are $786.09 to the good. 
That means, to come out with a balance such 
as that in the face of deficits in the past years 
means that we in this department as in others 
are steadily advancing, that we are gaining 
new confidence, that we are winning new 
adherents, and that we are gaining fresh 
support every year. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT. 


Rev. CHARLES W. Casson. My main 
work as secretary of the newly established 
Publicity Department for the last six months 
has been the establishment and the extension 
of the Paragraph Pulpit Work. This, as 
doubtless most of you know, is a new method 
of publishing, in advertising space duly con- 
tracted for, a Unitarian paragraph express- 
ing some affirmation or some principle of our 
belief. It is simply the practical utilization 
of the power of the press for the wider diffu- 
sion of our Unitarian message. I might say 
that it is the application of strictly business 
principles to religious work. It is the mod- 
ern method of proclaiming a modern message 
to modern men, 

The record of this six months’ work you 
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will¥find in the®four-page folders that have 
been distributed and may be secured either 
in the vestibule of this hall or at head- 
quarters on Beacon Street. You will see if 
you read that folder that we have been able 
during the six months to place contracts 
with 53 newspapers, 32 dailies, and 21 week- 
lies. These papers are published in fifteen 
States and Canada, the States being Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Texas, Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Ne- 
braska, California, and Indiana, and since 
the first day of May the Paragraph Pulpit 
has also been established in Illinois and 
Michigan. Some of these papers are among 
the most prominent of those published in 
America, including such excellent mediums 
as the San Francisco Call, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
Dallas News, the Jacksonville Tames-Umon, 
the Rochester Union and Advertiser, all of 


them papers of the highest standing, la _ 


wide circulation, and excellent influence 

I would like to mention in regard to these 
contracts the splendid enterprise shown by 
the former secretary of this Association, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, in placing a con- 
tract with the Public Ledger in Philadelphia, 
and in the equally splendid contribution of 
his church, the First Church, in paying for 
that contract the sum of over $800, 

We are supplementing the work of our 
ministers in the college towns, as we heard 
described by Mr. Forbes, by publishing the 
Paragraph Pulpit in a number of papers pub- 
lished by these universities or in the towns 
and cities where they are situated. For in- 
stance, we are reaching thousands of students 
by means of the Daily Cardinal, the official 
paper of the University of Wisconsin ; through 
the Cornell Daily Sun, the paper published 
by Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; through 
the Daily Gazette of Lawrence, Kan., where 
is situated the University of Kansas; and 
especially may I mention the British Daily 
Whig of Kingston, Ont., the site of Queen’s 
University. Through that medium we have 
accomplished a very large good, culminating 
a few weeks ago in an audience, the largest 
ever gathered in that city under Unitarian 
auspices, of over 200 people. 

When I started this work six months ago, 
it was with an aim of reaching a circulation 
of half a million by the 1st of May. I am 
very glad and proud to be able to say that 
three weeks before the time scheduled for 
my reaching the goal I had passed it by a 
hundred thousand, and had reached the cir- 
culation of 600,000 daily. I think this 
means at a very conservative estimate that 
we are able through this means to reach an 
audience of at least 1,000,000 people per day ; 
or, to express it in a way that may make it 
a little more clear, let me say that in one week, 
in the time elapsing between Sunday services, 
there was published and distributed a solid 
strip of Unitarian literature one column wide 
and over 200 miles long. I think this is the 
only case on record where a minister is really 
justified in speaking at such great length. 

I might say also in connection with this 
part of my work that the Paragraph Pulpit 
work or the Publicity work is the first of a 
systematic series of steps leading from the 
new missionary ground to the new Unitarian 
church. The other steps in this series are, 
secondly, the Post-office Mission, which has 
charge of all the correspondence coming in 
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as the result of our Publicity Work, and 
which gets hold of those interested by means 
of the personal touch and by means of per- 
sonal interest; and then, as the third step, 
the lay centre, which aims to organize the 
groups thus gotten together as the result of 
the work of the Post-office Mission; and then 
there comes the church. 

Another branch of my work has been the 
securing of advance synopsis of Unitarian 
sermons and supplying them to the press for 
Monday publication. This, when you work 
more in conjunction with me in this matter, 
will increase vastly the scope of influence of 
our Unitarian pulpits. It is to be regretted, 
I think, that so many of our able men do not 
realize that it is a duty rather than a privi- 
lege to thus contribute their best thoughts to 
the larger and the eager audience outside. 
A minister’s moral or legal obligation may 
be filled when he has delivered his Sunday 
sermon, but I believe that he has an ethical 
engagement with the city editor. I am 
hoping that more and more of our ministers 
will realize this obligation and will co-operate 
with me in this extension of our Unitarian 
thought. 

Also, it is our purpose during this coming 
year to supply a monthly news sheet to the 
press of America, giving articles of interest 
and denominational value and of propaganda 
value as well for readers at large. 

Another proposed enterprise which I am 
glad to say is meeting with an excellent re- 
sponse from our ministers and churches is 
the publication of what I call a co-operative 
ealendar, This is the publication of a 
monthly calendar, four pages of which are to 
be devoted to the local church and the re- 
maining twelve pages are to be filled with 
news of interest and news of the Unitarian 
movement. It is designed primarily to get 
the churches in closer touch with their own 
people, with each other, with the Association, 
and with the Unitarian movement at large. 
Greatness of achievement depends very 
largely upon breadth of outlook and upon 
unity of aim, and both of these, I think, this 
calendar scheme will help to give. Many 
have already signified their willingness to co- 
operate, and I hope that many more will. 

And may I not state just here that this 
whole Publicity Work—at least so far as I 
am concerned—is based upon a forceful con- 
viction of that which Mr. Forbes has already 
so well referred to as being the principal 
thing of all,—a forceful conviction that our 
message is not for a few, but is for all. We 
have made the mistake of thinking that our 
faith was a cloud faith for mountain minds, 
and that those in the valley must necessarily 
view it always as a kind of glacier goodness 
of the upper altitude, a kind of far-away and 
frigid intellectualism. Or, I might say that 
we have made the mistake, I think,—largely 
a mistake,—of being content to go into in- 
tensive farming on a very small area of very 
rich intellectual soil, while we have left the 
great prairies of human life and human need 
to the Salvation Army and Bill Sunday. 
But there is coming more and more the con- 
sciousness that our message is for all, and it 
has already been said to-day that the world 
awaits our work. The old foundations are 
giving way, and there are thousands of men 
to-day who are wondering if they will ever 
be able to build sky structures of faith again, 
or whether they must hereafter inevitably 
dwell in the safe cellars of an intellectual 
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faith. But you and I have built, we have 
attained, we have cleared from the wreck- 
age and have found solid rock beneath, and 
upon that rock we have built strongly, safely, 
splendidly. What to thousands of our fel- 
low-men is to-day only vague and filmy has 
to us become real and vital. What the 
world needs to-day is the word definite, 
the truth vital, the message modern, and 
these you and I as Unitarians, as preachers, 
as an association, have to give. So I be- 
lieve,—and this is back of all my Publicity 
work, and why I am trying to do what I 
am,—I believe that this is our age, that every 
surge and circumstance at the present time 
is only giving added momentum to the Uni- 
tarian movement, to the liberal cause. 
Scratch the average man deep enough, and 
you will come to liberal stuff. And I be- 
lieve that the paragraph supplies the point 
pertinent by which the verity may be dis- 
closed beneath the finger. We have de- 
ceived ourselves, we still deceive ourselves, 
into thinking that we are still in the minority, 
when, as a matter of fact, we are in the ma- 
jority. The only trouble is, the majority of 
the majority have not yet found it out. It 
is our task to inform them, and this is the work 
that I am seeking to do through the Para- 
graph Pulpit,—to tell men we must reach 
men, and through all mediums, whether they 
be entirely dignified or not. To reach the 
sea of human need we can freight our message 
upon the currents of the daily press. By this 
means we can enlarge vastly the scope of 
utterance of our churches and of our min- 
isters. Let us remember that which we too 
often forget, that no logic, however keen, can 
penetrate a church wall and strike conviction 
to the man inside it. Tet us know that no 
hard fact flung with whatever force of elo- 
quence is able to indent the indifference of the 
man who is of our church and so out of range. 
We must in some way reach men, and 1 com- 
mend to you this method as one way whereby 
this object can be attained. 

If you look at the cover page of your pro- 
gramme, you will find in the centre of that 
a symbolic illustration. I do not know 
whether it was put there on purpose. Doubt- 
less, by reason of the sagacity and subtle 
sense of our secretary it is there to teach you a 
lesson. It in reality is an excellent illustra- 
tion of present conditions in our Unitarian 
affairs. If you look at it closely, you will see 
there a picture of two swans joined together, 
but facing different ways, and evidently 
singing their ominous death-song under a 
clustering mass of laurel leaves. Now, if you 
will hold it at a distance, you will see the 
perfect representation of a dustpan, some- 
what ornate, but, doubtless, entirely service- 
able. 

Now, if you will allow me to interpret this 
artistic dream, I would say that it means that 
we have to choose at this present time be- 
tween the attitude represented here by these 
swans, to sing our swan song under the 
clustering crown of the laurel leaves of our 
past achievements, or whether we are going 
to raise the dust as we march triumphantly 
on. 


CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 


Mr. Henry M. Wii.1ams.—It is hard for 
me to come down to close facts after the 
poetry of Brother Casson, but it is only facts 
that belong to the Church Building Loan 
Fund and its Committee, and very hard 
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business facts at that. But after all it has 
to do a good work, and I am sure you want 
to know just how the work stands to-day, 
The total amount of the fund is now $146,- 
266.17, and as other gentlemen have been 
bragging about banner years, all we can say 
is that the fund is now larger than it ever was 
before by about $2,832.40—don’t forget the 
cents. ‘That increase is due in part to a gift 
of $2,400 during the past year from an 
anonymous giver, and the balance, $432.40. 
is the small creeping forward which we have 
each year from the interest on the uninvested 
portion of the fund which is in the bank; for 
you know we ask no interest on the loans 
themselves except so far as any particular 
instalment is in arrears. There is unin- 
vested at the present time $28,572.42, avail- 
able for loans to churches in need, churches 
which propose building. 

A year ago there were outstanding loans 
to 59 churches. During the year the final 
payments on three of these loans were made, 
and six new loans. were made, amounting to 
$18,000 as follows:— 


Gimli Manilonaer otc cece eaicisiocaica acne $1,400.00 
Winthrop, Masso dacs oncisce ss clantececsees I,500,00 
Middleboros: Masa: tac. ctidawsiasicnoeisbs.s cee 2,500.00 
Baas Wiese nr cdthcts cnet CRieurp ee tee lel mare 600.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Society at Flatbush. - 1,000.00 
Blizalbethy IN jens ston ce are cece ee eS a te 2000-00 


Two-thirds of the loans have been made in the 
Middle States Conference, two-ninths in New 
England, $1,400 in Canada, and _ the 
balance in the Western Conference. The 
total loans outstanding are now $117,693.75. 
The total amount loaned since the organ- 
ization of the fund has been $423,180 to 163 
churches, of which $272,708 has come back 
from 99 churches repaid in full, and from the 
partial payments of the present outstanding 
loans other than those made during the cur- 
rent year. Only $3,205 less than 1 per cent. 
has been lost through the default of two 
churches. This has more than been made 
good by the small accretions of interest on the 
uninvested portion of the fund. No interest 
is charged on loans except-on payments in 
default, and under the present rules no 
loans are made for longer than ten years. 


LIBRARY. 


Rev. Louis C. Cornisa. On behalf of the 
Committee on the Library, whose members 
have labored earnestly through the year to 
further this part of our work, the librarian 
would report the following donations: 

We have received 70 histories and pam- 
phlets relating directly to parish histories, 
we have received 500 pamphlets bearing 
upon the history and development of lib- 
eral Christianity in the United States, and 
we have received in all 664 bound volumes 
bearing upon liberal Christianity through- 
out the world,—a total of 1,234 donations. 
450 of these gifts have been indexed in our 
card catalogue. There have been given 
also two sets of lantern slides, illustrating 
Unitarianism in ‘Transylvania and the life 
of the Pilgrims in Holland. This is the 
ninth annual report of the library and 
doubles the record of any previous year, 
My predecessors in speaking this afternoon 
have all dwelt upon their own becoming 
brevity. I submit that the brevity of the 
library report exceeds them all. They have 
also dwelt upon the need of funds, and Mr. 
Frothingham has particularly prided his 
committee upon the fact that there was no 
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deficit. These 1,234 books, friends, have 
come without one penny’s income. Your 
librarian wishes we were big enough to have 
a deficit, and the undertaking waits upon 
the generosity of its friends. We need a 
perfect denominational library. We have 
taken the first step toward it. If we only 
had just a little income every year, we would 
not have any deficit. 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL, 


Mrs. CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. The Tuck- 
erman School as it nears the end of its first 
year of life begs to make report of progress. 
The work of the past year has been in the 
School for Social Workers, with practice in 
settlements and with the Associated Chari- 
ties. There have been in addition 24 lect- 
ures on church and Sunday-school adminis- 
tration, by leaders of recognized authority 
and by experienced workers. These lectures 
were free to the public, that the influence of 
the school might not be restricted to those 
who were able to take the full course. The 
lectures were not as largely attended as 
the importance of the subject and the stand- 
ing of the lecturers warranted. 

The Board of Managers calls attention 
with renewed confidence to the purpose for 
which the school was established; namely, 
to train men and women for educational 
and philanthropic service in connection with 
liberal Christian churches. More and more 
is heard a demand for the practical applica- 
tions of the practice of Christianity, more 
and more is the Church called upon to prove 
its interest in humafiity, to show its faith 
by its works. At the same time social 
workers reiterate that philanthropy and or- 
ganized charity need the spiritual quality 
that church members can bring to social 


work, undertaken as an integral part of: 


church activity. The ‘Tuckerman School 
aims to give a practical knowledge of social 
and humanitarian effort and to develop 
efficiency for service in these branches of 
church work. It seeks to supply well-trained 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, 
parish assistants, and visitors, managers of 
church charities, superintendents of clubs 
for boys and girls, to such churches as are 
ready for these new and important lines of 
service. 

The complete course of study is designed 
to cover two years, and will include a study 
of-social questions and special work with 
Simmons College as well as more distinctively 
Sunday-school and parish work. At the 
close of the course certificates will be given 
to those who are approved by the Board of 
Managers, Opportunity will be given for 
practical experience by observation and 
work in churches, missions, industrial schools, 
and charitable institutions in Boston and 
vicinity. 

The course of study for 1908-09 will in- 
clude study of the Bible, psychology, history 
of education, principles and practice of 
teaching, review of church history, hym- 
nology, development and principles of the 
Unitarian Church, household economics, and 
voice training. In addition to a course 
leading to a certificate, special and shorter 
courses may be taken by qualified students. 
The tuition fee for the regular course will be 
$60 a year, one-half payable October 1 
and one-half payable May 1. Fees for 
special courses will be decided by special 
arrangement. Admission to the school 


liberal churches. 
will give generously because they believe 
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will be limited to those who can satisfy the 


Board of Managers of their ability to profit 
by its opportunities. 
The headquarters of the school will be 


in the spacious building at 25 Beacon Street, 


from which no Unitarian applicant is ever 
turned away. Mrs. Guild, the dean, will 
meet people there by appointment, and will 


gladly give full information to those who are 


interested in the enterprise. ,She will also 


address meetings as far as time allows in 


the interests of the school. 


The Board of Managers has organized with 


Dr. S. A. Eliot as president, Mrs. Atherton 


secretary, Mr. John H. Edwards treasurer, 
who will now or at any time be glad to receive 
gifts of money from those who desire to con- 


tribute to this pioneer training school for 
parish assistants and other workers in our 
In addition to those who 


in the work, some will contribute from in- 
terest in their local church, or in some young 
man or woman whom they can thus help to 
fit herself for an honorable career of that 
highest serviceableness. Dr. Hale told us 
yesterday that the churches are not as a 
rule fitted to do the educational work which 
should be considered a part of their legitimate 
work and have no right to leave undone, 
It is to increase the equipment for educa- 
tional work of the best sort that the Tuck- 
erman School was founded. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


Mr. Percy A. ATHERTON. I believe the 
very youngest thing here this afternoon is 
the Service Pension Society. It is a signifi- 
cant thing that a denomination as old as 
this, in listening to reports that have been 
made this afternoon, finds that out of seven 
reports thus far made, three relate to enter- 
prises started within a year at the most. It 
shows strength and growth and the power 
to develop. (Applause.) Now, the Service 
Pension Society is a very simple thing, It 
is organized for the purpose of assuring to 
to the ministers of our church a deferred 
salary, if we are pleased to call it that,—an 
earned and deferred payment for faithful 
work done. The proposition offered is 
simply this: to raise enough money either 
annually or in time by means of a permanent 
fund that we may say to every man entering 
the ministry of this church, ‘‘When you 
reach the age of sixty-five, and have per- 
formed twenty years of faithful and honor- 
able service, you will receive a sufficient com- 
petence for the rest of your life at least to 
live simply and modestly.” A beginning 
was made last year in a very simple way. 
A letter was sent out to the ministers asking 
them to contribute, not as an assessment nor 
as a payment to a mutual benefit scheme, 
but as a token of their willingness to stand by 
one another. As a result of that letter and 
a moderate amount of correspondence, over 
150 ministers have contributed something 
over $2,200. I conceive that is really a re- 
markable result, and that small sum will be 
distributed in July and January, and made 
to go as far as it can among such members of 
our ministry as have now attained the age of 
sixty-five and worked faithfully for twenty 
years. 

The problem before us in this large work 
is a great one. We have first to find out 
how many of our ministers are entitled to it: 
we have then to lay this matter before our 
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laymen and to raise the money. You will | 


find as you leave this hall a little pamphlet 
containing the report of the secretary and 
treasurer. That will explain to you in de- 
tail better than I can do what has already 
been accomplished. But what I want to 
leave with you is this: from a modest be- 
ginning we can build and strengthen and 
help this church, we can assure to our min- 
isters that they need not fear for their old 
age,—nay, more, that they can keep their 
self-respect and not have to ask for aid if they 
become dependent. For the most beautiful 
thing and the most helpful thing about this 
scheme is that it comes to a man as of right 
from the work that he has done. Can any- 
thing be more attractive to the lay members 
of our church than to assure the hard-working 
ministers a competency in their old age? 
This is the first time that this society has 
come before the whole Unitarian body with a 
report. + I hope and I believe that, when we 


have had ten years, we can show a percent- - 


age of growth equal to if not greater than 
the magnificent showing made by the treas- 
urer of this Association. 

The PRESIDENT. Lest there should be any 
misunderstanding, the chair ventures to re- 
mind you that the last speaker is not.a min- 
ister, but a layman. I know you will give a 
special welcome to the man who has taken 
up with the same cheerful optimism and un- 
tiring devotion the work of our faithful and 
courageous and indomitable St John. 
[The report of the secretary, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, appeared in the Christian Register of 
last week.] 


After the reading of the secretary’s re- 
port the meeting was declared adjourned to 
7.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the Tuesday evening meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, held at 
Tremont Temple, Hon. Eben S. Draper, 
vice-president of the Association, and acting 
governor of the Commonwealth, presided. 
After the singing of Dr. Holmes’s hymn, “‘ Lord 
of All Being throned Afar,” prayer was offered 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The sub- 
ject of the evening was ‘“‘The Liberal Church 
of To-day,” and addresses were given by 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn, Rev. 
Paul Frothingham, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 
[These addresses appear in full in other col- 
umns of the Christian Register.] 


The Sunday-School Society. 


The Sunday-school meetings of Anniver- 
sary Week fall.regularly on Friday, when 
people might fairly be expected to be weary 
of addresses, and perhaps no greater tribute 
to their perennial freshness and interest 
can be cited than is put in evidence by the 
numbers who seek King’s Chapel on that 
day and listen eagerly from start to finish 
to all that is said. ‘‘I have been too busy 
to attend. meetings this week, but I ‘could 
not possibly miss the Sunday-school meet- 
ing.” ‘‘The week has been crowded, but 
one cannot afford to stay at home on Friday.” 
“T knew, if I stayed away, everybody would 
tell me this was the best meeting of the 
week.” 
overheard on the way to the door as one 
passed little groups of people, still engaged 
in talking it over. One missed among them 
the bright face and cheery greeting of Mrs. 


These are scraps of conversation © 
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Caroline Hoar Green, whose quick apprecia- 
tion of the good speaking was always ready, 
and whose regard for the work the Society is 
doing was testified by the line in the presi- 
dent’s address that recorded her bequest to 
it of $1,000, : 

The business session of the society opened 
with the reading of the annual report by 
President Edward A. Horton. It represents 
a cheerful outlook regarding the Sunday- 
school cause. There is a widening interest 
in, all denominations concerning religious 
education, and Mr. Horton’s. call for the in- 
creased co-operation of Unitarians and for 
distinct lines of advance in the work indicates 
the responsibility resting on the churches to 
maintain the progress clearly outlined. 
The address speaks for itself in another part 
of the Christian Register. ‘The appointment 
of committees, the election of officers, and 
miscellaneous business connected with the 
annual meeting occupied the rest of the busi- 
ness hour. ‘The report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, showed all bills 

\ paid and a cash balance in the treasury. 
The election resulted in the unanimous 
choice of the following officers: for 1908-09: 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, president ; 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.L., 
vice-presidents; Miss Touisa P. Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Boston, treasurer. For di- 
rectors to serve three years, 1908-11: Mr. 
John H. Edwards, Waverley, Mass.; Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. 
Allen French, Concord, Mass.; Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Her- 
bert J. Gurney, Wollaston, Mass. 

Three twenty-minute addresses admi- 
tably supplemented Mr. Horton’s assurance 
of good work done in the past and progress 
promised for the future.- Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton spoke on “‘Some Recent Work in 
Sunday-school Training,”’ giving an interest- 
ing account of the Tuckerman lectures 

: which emphasized the vital importance of 
the religious education of children and the 
need of training for the work of teaching. 
She summed up the recommendations of the 

_ lecturers and explained the plans of the 

Tuckerman School in a way that stimulated 
interest and led to an earnest expression of 
the desire that correspondence courses might 
be arranged to take the benefits of training to 
those too far away to attend in person. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., speaking 
on “‘Advanced Classes and their Possibili- 
ties,’’ analyzed the difficulty of finding young 
people who seek spiritual culture, and -con- 
sidered all matters of topic, method, or sys- 
tem of small concern compared with the im- 
portance of implanting a conviction of the 
paramount importance of the religious life 
in the minds of young people. The primary 
necessity is a wider and deeper appreciation 
of the ministry of religion and the place of 
the church. For study, one subject fills 
the horizon; namely, the Bible, the claims of 
which were set forth as obvious and conclu- 
sive, The address was an earnest appeal for 
the spirit of enthusiasm in spiritual culture. 

The subject of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson was 
“The Sunday-school, the Church, and the 
Association,”’ and in it he asked what would 
happen if a parent deliberately proposed 
to make his child ‘‘a good Unitarian.” 
Without attempting to define Unitarianism, 
he characterized it as an open door to op- 
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portunity, a force in human life that seeks 
goodness. In the intellectual life it de- 
mands truth: in the regions of ethics it 
requires personal righteousness. It invites 
a human being to the development of all 
his powers and to self-expression along the 
highest lines. He described the ideal of a 
well-poised, consistent Unitarian, and con- 
sidered his evolution not so much a matter 
of instruction as of adjustment. A man has 
theorized to little purpose if his solutions 
have not fitted him to meet sanely and 
calmly the every-day, small, practical prob- 
lems and difficulties of daily life. Mr. Wil- 
son described a Sunday-school class in which 
the scholars were taught to apply their 
theories Of right to their own actions, and re- 
ported on Sundays how the theories had 
worked in their own practice through the 
week,—wherein they had been. courageous 
or self-sacrificing or generous. [Would not 
this make the children self-conscious, intro- 
spective, and priggish? One would like to 
discuss the question.J) The fecognition of 
the divine is the only sufficient anchorage for 
the soul, and in the last analysis only the 
consciousness of God avails for righteousness. 
Mr. Wilson emphasized the importance of 
the church in deepening the sense of personal 
responsibility and strengthening the im- 
pulses that make for the higher life. He 
then told the story of the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association and dwelt 
on the value of co-operation, in which each 
does his share of the work. 

The afternoon session contitued the dis- 
cussion of high themes, offered in their rela- 
tion to the religious needs of children. Rev. 
Jabez IT. Sunderland, who is an authority on 
his subject, spoke on “‘Home ‘Travel in 
Bible Lands and Pictorial Helps in the 
Sunday-school.” The advantages of home 
travel, a practicable, excellent substitute 
for the real thing, is now for the first time 
in history made available by maps, books, 
and pictures. There is nothing superficial 
about it as there may be in the case of 
globe trotters, who grow more ignorant the 
farther they trot. For such study Palestine 
and the study of the Bible offers a particu- 
larly fine field. Mr. Sunderland explained 
first his general plan for the ten years of 
Sunday-school training, and then con- 
sidered more fully the work of the four years 
given to a consecutive, well-planned study 
of the Bible, adapted to children from their 
tenth to the fourteenth year. In the first 
year they should learn the Bible stories as 
stories, not in relation to their setting nor 
possible moralizing. Then persons and 
simple history should be studied, grouping 
the stories and showing their relation, thus 
getting a connected story of the .Hebrew 
nation. ‘This should be followed by a whole 
year of travel through Bible lands, with 
large use of maps, photographs, and stere- 
opticon. The fourth year should give a 
clear knowledge of the Bible as a whole, 
helped by the results of the higher criticism. 
In closing Mr. Sunderland spoke of avail- 
able pictorial helps and suggested a few 
simple rules for the use of pictures. Never 
use poor pictures. Use even the best in 
moderation and never overdo the illustra- 
tions. The really great pictures have al- 
ways an ideal element and give more than 
facts. Never use a picture that seems un- 
lovely or commonplace, or robs the Bible of 
poetry and charm. 


| proach them in the right spirit. 
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Rev. Charles W. Wendte had a congenial 
topic in “‘Sentiment and Song in the Sunday 
School.”’ The religious influence of the hymn- 
writer is greater than the influence of teacher 
or minister, more powerful and abiding. By 
the hymns conscience is aroused, trust in- 
spired, and the will strengthened. They 
make for affection, character, and faithful- 
ness, never forgotten even in old age. ‘This 
form of religious expression should be cher- 
ished, but it is usually considered merely as a 
sanctified concession to the restlessness of the 
children. More enlightened study should be 
given to the use of hymnody in the school, 
this integral part of the service. The words 
constitute the most important element in the 
hymns. They should be simple, but not 
childish; false sentiment should be avoided; 
gloomy themes should be banished; and 
theology should be left out. Sunday-school 
hymns should be chaste, reverent, and de- 
votional, rich in imagination and sentiment. 
The example of Germany is most instructive 
in this regard. For the-totality of impres- 
sion the tunes are also important and should 
be ‘distinguished by life, color, movement, 
melody. Chants are barbarous and have no 
place in the school. Frivolous music vul- 
garizes those who habitually use it. Finally, 
the spirit and success of Sunday-school sing- 
ing depends mainly on the manner in which 
it is conducted. 

The last of the twenty-minute addresses 
was given by Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
secretary of the American Peace Society, 
who indicated how peace principles may be 
taught to children. First, the teacher must 
understand the nature of children and ap- 
It is a 
slander on boys and childhood generally to 
say that they are fond of quarrelling and 
fighting. ‘Their social instincts are mainly 
important, and social relations are natural. 
Next, the teacher must thoroughly believe 
in the peace movement and in the power of 
the moral forces. Third, a teacher can do 
more by his habitual attitude toward all 
questions in life than in any other way. 
Such a spirit is contagious, and it is entirely 
possible to bring up a generation to whom 
war is impossible. Fourth, the teacher must 
use the principle of selection in teaching the 
Old Testament, and recognize the unfitness of 
brutal stories like that of David and Goliath, 
which belong to an early civilization. Fifth, 
he must have a clear conception of patriotism 
and the relation of the nations. Finally, 
Peace Sunday should be observed, when the 
children may feel that all over the world other 
children, too, are thinking the same thoughts 
of loving brotherhood. One great difficulty 
is that few teachers really know enough about 
the peace movement, its history and advance, 
to teach intelligently about it. They should 
join the American Peace Society and read its 
paper. 

It is difficult to imagine how more could 
have been packed into the last hour than was 
offered by the eight-minute addresses, —six 
in all,—presenting in bright practical talks 
“What is most Needed To-day.” Mrs. 
Clara W. Guild of Medford: spoke for the 
kindergarten, showing the importance and 
delicacy of its work. Mr. Nelson Crosskill 
of Wellesley Hills magnified the office of 
“The Superintendency,” pointing out what 
the superintendent’s aims and equipment 
should be, and emphasizing the duties and 
privileges of the position. Rev. Henry 
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H. Saunderson believed that the greatest 
need in “Teaching the Bible in the Sunday- 
school” is a first-hand knowledge of the 
Bible developed by use of the Bible itself. 
He gave an interesting description of the 
work done in his own school during the last 
five years and illustrated aptly the famili- 
arity with the Bible thus reached. Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Boston, speaking of 
Sunday-school Methods, took the first prin- 
ciple of education, self-activity, and showed 
how it could be wisely used in the training of 
the children, who can be allowed to think for 
‘themselves and to share in the responsibil- 
ities of conducting the school. 

The topic of Mr. John H. Edwards of 
Waverley was ‘‘Relations to the Church.” 
His well-considered conclusions found in the 
opening services, in which the whole school 
unites, the bond of sympathy and common 
interest between the Sunday-school and the 
church. The school should cultivate in the 
children the desire for those things the church 
has to give them, serving the children ex- 
actly as the church ministers to their parents. 
Contributory to this end there is needed a 
service, simple and reverent, that can be 
memorized, a Bible freed from unsuitable 
phrases and suggestions, a larger use of 
church hymns and music. Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord, speaking on ‘‘Spirit 
and Ideals,” was assured that no improve- 
ment of methods can give power, but only a 
fresh baptism of the spirit. We must have 
faith in the infinite possibilities of the boys 
and girls, and believe that never in our lives 
shall we have a greater opportunity of help- 
ing to bring in the kingdom of God on earth 
than in teaching them. There must be a 
constant renewal of the old spirit of personal 
consecration. ‘This needs a strong, persist- 
ent faith in the unseen. No one can know 
how much influence he has, but he must be- 
lieve in the permanence of that influence. 
The stoker, deep down in the vessel, knows 
there is a pilot. It is not for him to worry 
about results. 

Thus a successful meeting came to an end, 
leaving, doubtless, every one of the attend- 
ants newly impressed with the. dignity and 
scope of the work of religious education. 
That it is receiving the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the best thinkers to-day is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times, promising 
for the future men and women capable of 
meeting in the right spirit problems of 
conduct, or society, or world relations. 


HE. E. M. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held in 
Chicago, at the Church of the Messiah, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
May 18, 19, 20, and ar. 

The proceedings began with a service on 
Monday evening, at which was delivered the 
conference sermon, ‘“‘A Defence of Heresy,’ 
by Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati. 
There followed upon Tuesday the meetings of 
the Alliance, which will be duly reported by 
another. 
® On Tuesday evening the ministers dined 
together at the Lexington Hotel. The 
speaker was Rev. Charles Ferguson of Kan- 
sas City, and the subject, ‘‘A Definition of 
Unitarianism framed to show its identity 
with Essential Americanism.” ‘The pre- 
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eminent characteristic of American life, 


according to the speaker, is creativeness. 


The Western man is a world-smith, dealing 
with plastic materials. 


Another character- 
istic, following as a sort of corollary, is the 
idea of good fellowship and fraternity. The 
world-wide industrial system of the present 
age has instituted a new conception of the 
worth and rights of the individual. ‘The old 
worship of authority, however, and the super- 
stition of most men still prevent the right- 
ful share in the results of labor from going 
to the men with the tools, while they per- 
mit the lion’s share to go to the promoters 
and financiers. With regard to both these 
characteristics of Americanism, Unitarian- 
ism has a message to bring which accords with 
the need of the time. First, Unitarianism 
teaches the divinity of man; that is, the crea- 
tiveness, not of one man, as in orthodoxy, 
but of all. And, secondly, Unitarianism 
teaches the authority of the spirit, which de- 
mands and assures justice and brotherhood. 
Discussion followed,* participated in by 
Messrs. Spence, Thayer, Rihbany, McCarthy, 
and Boynton, and Mrs. Woolley. 

The evening meeting, at the church, was 
devoted to the exposition of three phases of 
“The Religion for To-day.”’ Rev. William 
Forkell of Aurora, speaking of this religion as 
“Free as opposed to Authority,” held that a 
progressive faith refuses to be anchored to 
creeds. In a progressive faith there is 
always present the unknown, and the chang- 
ing needs of succeeding ages demand an as- 
sertion in new form of the essential faith of 
humanity. Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
Minneapolis, speaking of ‘‘The Inversion of 
Humanity and Deity,”’ pointed out the effect 
of the inductive method upon the thought 
of the relationship of man to God and man to 
man. ‘The fact that in nature there is no 
hierarchy of forces, but that everything is 
mutual and co-operative, must be realized 
by races, individuals, and _ corporations. 
Misery is due to the effort to assert a false 
mastery. Rev. W. L. Beers of Youngstown, 
speaking on ‘‘The Call of a Divine Universe,” 
said that the response in the heart of man is 
determined by the nature of his conception of 
the universe. Unity and co-operation are 
the direct results of the faith of man in a uni- 
verse divinely conceived and administered. 

On Wednesday morning a formal welcome 
on behalf of the Church of the Messiah was 
extended by the minister, Rev. W. H. Puls- 
ford. ‘The address of Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
president of the conference, followed. Rev. 
W. M. Backus, secretary, and Mr. H. W. 
Brough, treasurer, presented reports, fol- 
lowing which the secretaries of the various 
State conferences reported progress. ‘There 
followed an address on “Missionary Effi- 
ciency,” by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., a 
powerful appeal for zeal, organization, and 
loyalty. The injection of business at this 
point cut short discussion of the address be- 
yond the comments of Rev. Albert R. Vail 
of Champaign. 

On Wednesday afternoon Rey. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis presented a paper on 
“Pragmatism. ” Following is a brief synop- 
sis prepared by Dr. Dodson: “Pragmatism 
as a method applies the test of consequences. 
It asks about a theory, ‘What difference does 
it make?’ If it makes no difference, then 
it has no meaning, and the question of its 
truth does not have to beraised. But there 
is an ambiguity here. For there are two 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains Churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. ‘ 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


cases, one in which the consequences come, 
whether the proposition be believed or not, 
one in which the consequences come only 
when the proposition is believed. When this 
distinction is made, the method is seen to be 
valueless. For, if only those propositions are 
to be regarded as meaningful whose results 
come regardless of what we may think about 
them, then nothing can pass this test but 
such scientific laws as those through which 
we predict eclipses. Most doctrines of phi- 
losophy and religion, tried by this test, seem 
idle, since they make no difference when re- 
garded in a purely speculative way. On the 
other hand, all these questions are full of 
meaning and abound in consequences for 
those who believe in and live by them. Con- 
sequences of a proposition and consequences 
of belief in a proposition are two different 
things, but Prof. James has not kept them 
apart. 

“In discussing the nature of truth, Prof, 
James says that truth is something that hap- 
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pens to an idea, the process of its verifica- 
tion. But he also speaks of it as verifi- 
ability; that is, the condition which makes 
verification possible. But here again is 
an ambiguity, for verifiability is not the same 
as verification. Pragmatism cannot hold 
both positions at once. It must either stick 
to its statement that truth is a process in 
human experience, in which case the result 
is absurdity, as Prof. James freely admits; 
or it must hold that truth is the condition or 
relation that makes verification possible. 
But, if it keeps to the latter position, it is not 
different from the ordinary intellectualist 
view. When this distinction is made, prag- 
matism as a theory of truth is seen to be either 
absurd or simply the theory we usually hold.” 

Prof. G. B. Foster of Chicago, speaking to 
the subject ‘‘Religion in the Making,’ laid 
down the proposition that religious faith 
springs from a fundamental human need, 
and its validity is determined by the manner 
in which it integrates itself in personal ex- 
perience. The search for absolute truth 
ends ever in a blind wall, but a working defi- 
nition of truth is possible of attainment by 
all. Religion, art, morality, came in, just as 
the eye in physical development, in response 
to need, and the proof of a conception of truth 
is likewise realized by a biological rather than 
a logical process. 

After the addresses of the afternoon a ves- 
per service was conducted by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Ann Arbor. 

At the evening meeting ‘‘The Church and 
Civic Righteousness”’ was the subject of ad- 
dresses by three speakers, who, in turn, em- 
phasized the individual, municipal, and na- 
tional aspects of the question. Rev. Florence 
Buck of Kenosha said that the church must 
strive to overcome the tendency of men to 
forget in the larger relations the good which 
they remember in private. To-day good 
men are not invariably good citizens. It is 
a slow process to modify public opinion by 
modifying the life of individuals, yet this is 
the only certain way. Rev. F. V. Hawley 
of Chicago sharply differentiated the work 
of the State and the work of the Church, and 
thought that the Church belittled itself when 
it undertook to do those things which the 
State can do much better. By stirring the 
souls of men to seek the higher life the 
Church is doing a greater service than if it 
should expend its energy in work of a politi- 
cal and social nature. Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of Buffalo described the work of the Church 
in the United States as an influence for the 
making of good citizenship, the upholding of 
law and order, the begetting of true patriot- 
ism, the preserving of ideals in a commercial 
age, the development of fraternity and 
brotherhood, and the fostering of the spirit 
of peace among men. 

The Sunday-school meeting of Thursday 
morning was presided over by Rev. J. P. 
McCarthy of Kalamazoo. Rev. Minot O. 
Simons of Cleveland presented a paper on 
“Making the Sunday-school Worth While,” 
and Rey, W. S. Nichols one on ‘‘ The Progres- 
sive Sunday-school.’’ Mr. Simons believes 
in careful instruction in the Sunday-school 
because it is the one place where Biblical 
and religious instruction can be given, and he 
favored a graded system, with paid teachers. 
He offered practical suggestions for the use of 
the opening exercises. Mr. Nichols be- 
lieves in the separation of church and school. 
The notion of the school as the feeder of the 
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church should be done"away, and the school 
should be made financially-independentiof the 
church. He favors a graded system of in- 
struction, with tuition fees, formal gradua- 
tion, and paid teachers. He outlined a 
system of moral training, whereby each child 
in the school should be considered as a 
“case,”’ his equipment, needs, and circum- 
stances discovered, and proper treatment 
administered after conference with parents 
and consultation of authorities. An ani- 
mated discussion followed. 

At the young people’s meeting in the after- 
noon Rey. E. C. Smith of Green Bay spoke 
upon ‘‘The Young People’s Society,’’ Rev. 
R. S. Loring of Iowa City upon ‘The Need 
of Doctrinal Instruction,’’ and Rev. Edward 
Day of Wichita upon “Young People’s 
Literary Clubs.” Mr. Smith held that the 
young people should study subjects suitable 
to their grade, and should do some practical 
work. Mr. Loring maintained that a true 
attitude in the present was attainable only 
through a knowledge of the past, that one 
cannot remain detached religiously without 
danger, and that doctrinal instruction was 
necessary to a sane and balanced faith. Mr. 
Day urged the stimulation of the intellectual 
life of the young people by the systematic 
reading of current literature. Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote presided at the meeting. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Palmer House, Thursday evening. The 
toastmaster was Rev. A. M. Rihbany of 
Toledo. Wit, humor, and good fellowship 
were stimulated by the toastmaster, and re- 
sponded to by an appreciative company. 
Rey. S. A. Eliot was heartily applauded as 
the brave and courageous standard-bearer of 
the liberal faith. After some humorous com- 
ments on the varieties of Unitarianism, he 
passed on to an appeal for greater co-opera- 
tion with the central organization. Rev. 
J. H. Jones of Topeka sidetracked pleasan- 
tries for a time, while he spoke a word for the 
poor. Rev. Marion Murdoch thought it had 
been pragmatically proven that the confer- 
ence was a success. With much witty com- 
ment she drove home some of the lessons 
of the conference. Rey. F. A. Gilmore used 
his humor to urge upon laymen the duty of 
sustaining the church by the gift of them- 
selves, their means, and their children. The 
dignity of the work of the ministry was 
pressed upon parents considering the life- 
work of their sons. Rev. J. H. Mueller 
spoke as an ardent Unitarian who had passed 
through a Billy Sunday Revival with his 
heterodoxy as pronounced as ever. He 
strengthened his hearers to persevere in non- 
conformity by his lightsome treatment of 
opposition and difficulty. 

RoBertT Ewart Ramsay. 


The National Alliance in Chicago. 


Following the public meeting of the Na- 
tional Alliance Board at the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago, May 19, luncheon was 
served to one hundred and twenty Alliance 
members af the Lexington Hotel. This 
proved the usual pleasant, social feature of 
Alliance Day. At the close of the luncheon, 
Mrs. Jarvis, who presided, spoke of the need 
of a wide sense of fellowship with the world 
outside our own circle. Mrs. Child of Minne- 
sota told of the swelling tide of commerce 
sweeping through the North-west and of the 
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future need of strong, uplifting moral in- 
fluences for these rapidly increasing num- 
bers. ‘The liberal churches and the Alliances 
of Minnesota are making ready for this 
time. Mrs. Longley brought greetings from 
the South and told of the difficulties across 
the path of Unitarians there. The enthu- 
siastic and energetic Alliance of Atlanta 
finally won approval by the able assist- 
ance rendered certain philanthropies. Mrs. 
Bradley of Cleveland suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee to arrange for making 
this Alliance Day an annual affair. Miss 
Low, who was accorded a warm reception, 
gave an instance of personal interest in Uni- 
tarianism and Alliance work, on the part of 
a Southern woman when visiting New York, 
and urged that this example be followed by 
attendance at the local church when travel- 
ling or on our summer outing. 

At two o’clock the Alliance members re- 
assembled at the church and listened to an 
enjoyable organ recital by Mrs. Mueller of 
Bloomington. At the meeting of the after- 
noon, presided over by Mrs. Delano, after 
the invocation given by Rey. Florence Buck, 
Mrs. Grant Beebe made a brief address of 
welcome. Miss Low, fresh from the meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Conference and the 
newly formed Rocky Mountain Associate Al- 
liance, spoke of the sense of fellowship which 
unites all our widely scattered branches and 
the common aim, to further the work and 
value of our church. 

Rev. Marion Murdoch gave the,address of 
the afternoon, her subject, ‘‘“The Hopers 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Van Ness is 
Hie Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W., Eng- 
and. Se 


Deaths. 


DANIELS.—At Houlton, Me., May 29, 1908, Harriet J. 
Daniels, wife of Rev. L.R. Daniels. — 


The Meadville Alumni Association, at its annual 
meeting, gave expression by a rising vote to the honor, 
affectionand gratitude in which they held the memory of 
Miss E. G. Huidekoper, for the invaluable service she 
had for many years given to the Meadville School, and 
for the exceptional worth and beauty of her character. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services ath out charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


WO HAPPY GIRLS desired for vacancies in 
small, private camp. Every member congenial as 
to home training and social standing. Camp connected 
with clergyman’s country home, on seashore. Complete 
equipment for athletics, corrective gymnastics, music, 
painting, tutoring, nature-study, handicrafts, etc.; good 
boating, safe bathing, wholesome thoughts and optimistic 
ideals. Sleeping tents. ‘Terms $150, July and August. 
Address T. B., office Christian Register. 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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and Workers.” 
answer in behalf of optimism to the ques- 
tion, Is the world improving? Both indi- 
vidual spiritual growth and better material 
conditions mark the advance and are the 
methods by which it is brought about. 
Though at any time these signs may seem to 
be lacking, there is wisdom in such faith as 
that of John of the Apocalypse, who, in the 
dark days of Nero, saw the bright vision of 
the future, ‘‘a new heaven and a new earth.” 
This faith and the belief of the Stoics that 
high ideals should sometime rule the world, 
found a measure of fulfilment in the cen- 
tury of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, whose 
beneficent influence extends to our own 
time. No doubt gloom and despair over- 
took many a pagan heart as the ancient faith 
went down, and what was the Roman to 
think when he saw the empire giving way 
before the barbarians? But wonderful days 
of a later time justified those who would 
hope and believe. 

Rapid changes often take place after long 
periods of slow growth during which the 
quiet, persistent prophets and _ workers, 
though ignorant of the outcome, faithfully 
strive to make their corner of the earth 
reflect the highest ideals they know. So- 
ciology has come rapidly to the front, and 
it is holding the attention to-day as do few 
other subjects. ‘This study of the conditions 
and needs of men is calling to its aid 
the understanding heart. Its prophets and 
workers look to an economic readjustment 
in the not far distant future, saying that 
poverty may be done away with and the 
“three I’s, Ignorance, Indifference, and In- 
justice,’’ disappear. The awakening public 
conscience is another hopeful sign of the 
times. One example is its approval of John 
Hay’s’ introduction of the Golden Rule into 
international affairs against all political 
traditions. Most marked is the change in 
the religious world, its emphasis on the ethi- 
cal side, its intellectual freedom. ‘‘The 
mental cloud which has overhung the world 
since the first thunderstorm is lifting. ‘The 
spectres of a stricken imagination are pass- 
ing away.” ‘The Modernist movement in the 
Roman Church, Campbell stirring the Con- 
servatives of England, are but two of the 
many indications of the broadening thought, 
though very significant ones. In this for- 
ward movement liberals must not let it be 
said, as by Henry V. to a laggard, “We 
conquered at Aix and you were not there.”’ 
In the belief that Jesus taught no system 
but an ideal to be embodied in noble living, 
all Unitarians find a bond of fellowship. 
This fellowship is enlarging: the things that 
separate are giving way, and will, before the 
spirit of fraternity, ‘‘until all the hopers and 
workers of the world will be marching to- 
gether, men and women, black and white, 
all welcomed in proportion to their power 
of soul.” 

The rise of Christian Science bears some 
relation to the grade of intellectual activity 
in our churches and to women’s small share 
in the weightier church matters. Here are 
Alliance opportunities. As both hopers 
and workers, the Alliance women, their en- 
ergies combined and animated with zeal and 
tolerance, may fight a good fight with evil 
and do much to hasten in the new day. 

The discussion was led by Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley, who deplored the tendency 
to emphasize points of difference in discus- 
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It was a strong and stirring | sion, necessary and admirable as it was at 


times. ‘Fellowship’ is the watchword 
to-day, and we should seek to find where we 
may agree. To bridge a chasm is the aim 
of all these social movements, the Social 
Settlements, the labor agitation. The 
woman question and the race problem each 
implies a chasm to be bridged. This can- 
not be done until each class is allowed to 
speak for itself. When we learn to inter- 
pret each other more justly, to make more 
kindly judgments, then shall we know better 
how to help each other. 

Others who took part in the discussion or 
gave Alliance reports were Rev. J. H. Jones 
of Topeka, Rev. J. P. MacCarthy of Kalama- 
zoo, Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Mueller of Bloom- 
ington, Mrs. E. C. Smith of Green Bay, and 
Miss Low. According to the roll-call there 
were present fepresentatives from eleven 
States and twenty-eight branches. 

Marian M. LEwIis. 


Pacific Unitarian School. 


I have the honor of submitting my report 
for the fourth year of the school. In the 
summer following the last annual meeting, 
we moved from the temporary quarters 
occupied the previous year into our own 
building, which was repaired, put in order, 
and partly furnished at an expense of some- 
thing over $1,000. Here for the first time 
the school has had a satisfactory class-room 
and sufficient space for its library, and its 
work has been carried on at much better ad- 
vantage than before. Our students have also 
had dormitory privileges; and the employ- 
ment of a matron, who has had charge of 
commons, has given the school something of 
a homelike atmosphere. 

At the opening of the year we were dis- 
appointed at having no new students; but 
before the middle of the year two entered, 
so that the year’s enrolment is the same as 
last year,—namely six,—besides four special 
students from other institutions taking 
courses with us. The end of this year finds 
two students at the end of their course, as 
candidates for graduation, and thus begins 
the fulfilment of the hopes of the founders. 
Present indications are that at least four ex- 
cellent men will enter the school at the be- 
ginning of the coming term, and I am in 
correspondence with several others who ex- 
pect to enter in later years. 

We have reason to look with great satis- 
faction upon our library. In the main 
branches of theology we have a collection of 
standard works and of recent and current 
literature that meets very well the require- 
ments of teachers and students; while in the 
history and literature of Unitarianism in 
America and in England we have a collection 
of books remarkable for its completeness, and 
that the more in view of the fact that it has 
all been gathered within less than four years. 
In the literature of the period of controversy, 
in files of Unitarian periodicals, and in re- 
ports of various denominational organiza- 
tions, we have much that is not to be found 
in the Eastern libraries. Among the notable 
accessions of the year may be mentioned 565 
volumes from the library of Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, a valuable lot of periodical and 
pamphlet literature from the library of Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, and 363 volumes of Eng- 
lish Unitarian literature formerly belonging 
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to the library of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The librarian re- 
ports 1,832 volumes as added within the year, 
of which 954 were by purchase and 750 by 
gift. The library now numbers 5,706 vol- 
umes. 

Last May I went East to represent the 
school at the meetings of the denomination 
in Boston, my immediate object being to 
arouse intelligent interest in the school, and 
especially im its-plan for suitable permanent 
buildings. No direct and tangible results 
were expected or aimed at; but much inter- 
est was excited, and I am confident that the 
way was paved for a substantial expression 
of it later. I have also sought opportunities 
for presenting the cause of the school at 
various places on this coast, and have every- 
where found as hearty a response as could be 
desired. Friends to whom appeals have 
been made have responded generously, 
whether for the general support of the school 
or for scholarships; and several unsolicited 
gifts have been received as a nucleus for the 
building fund. : - 

It remains for me to speak of the needs of 
the school. First and most urgent is that of 
additional teachers, both to attract more 
and better students to us, and to give them 
better instruction when once here. It may 
have answered tolerably well, so long as the 
school was confessedly in an experimental 
stage, for one man to attempt to give in- 
struction in branches that usually are divided 
among four different men; but that could be 
regarded only as a temporary makeshift. 
To continue such a state of things much 
longer will be to retard the growth and injure 
the character of the school. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, to call another full pro- 
fessor within the next year, and, meanwhile, 
to-.add to our facilities by taking advantage 


of special lectureships of a temporary char- 


acter, if such are to be had. 

Next to this need is that of permanent 
buildings. It is true that we are not at this 
moment cramped for suitable accommoda- 
tions, though, if the library continues to grow 
at the rate of twelve hundred volumes a year, 
it will have outgrown its space by the end of 
another year. But the building is of wood, 
liable at any time to be destroyed by fire; 
and, if our library were thus lost, there are 
many precious things in it that could not be 
duplicated with any amount of insurance 
money, and we should not be, nor deserve 
to be, forgiven for our negligence. More- 
over, we shall in a few years see our present 
lot shut in between business blocks on a 
noisy street. If we remember that the school 
is not for these few years, but for many gener- 
ations to come, these considerations should 
make us feel the importance of making sure 
of the lot conditionally given us last year, 
by finding means to erect durable buildings 
uponitatanearly date. It is not reasonablé 
to suppose that another lot so desirable could 
be obtained again. I hope, therefore, that 
without in any way encroaching upon funds 
that may become available for endowment 
or maintenance, we shall soon be enabled to 
take the first step toward satisfying this need. 
What better monument ‘could be erected by 
the friends of our cause than Starr King Hall 
or a Horatio Stebbins Chapel or an Eli Fay 
library ? 

To speak of more modest wants, we need 
an addition to the funds available for current 
expenses, which tend to increase with the age 
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and development of the school. We have 
not at present enough in sight to maintain 
the school without hurtfully restricting its 
work, A thousand dollars a year is needed 
for contingent expenses; and, if we had the 
new buildings I have spoken of, this amount 
could be produced from the rental of our 
present building. 

Another need is that of scholarships. The 
financial question is in the majority of cases 
the determining one, as to whether a student 
can enter fhe school or not. I consider $200 
a fair scholarship for a single student, and 
$400 for a married one. I have hitherto 
succeeded in raising money for this purpose 
by personal solicitation, but a permanent 
endowment fund for this purpose is to be 
desired. 

The success and growth of our school will 
henceforth depend largely upon two factors. 
The first is the degree to which we offer such 
facilities for study as shall attract and hold 
superior men. ‘The responsibility for this 
factor rests largely upon the members of this 
board. The other factor is the degree of 
interest taken in the school by the people of 
the churches of the Pacific coast, for whose 
sake it has been founded. It is encourag- 
ing to report that there are signs from many 
quarters that their interest in it and their 
sense of responsibility for its welfare are 
thoroughly aroused. We could desire no 
better guarantee for its future. 

Rev. Harry M. WILBUR. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The Summer School of Theology of Har- 
vard University has issued its bulletin for 
the tenth session, extending from July 1 
to July 18 inclusive. The general subject 
will be “The Relation of Christianity to 
Other Religions.’”? ‘The lecturers from the 
university are Drs. Toy, Lanman, G. F. Moore, 
and C, H. Moore; from elsewhere Drs. E. W. 
Hopkins and C. C. Torrey of Yale, Dr. R. W. 
Rogers of New Theological Seminary, Dr. 
W.R. Arnold of Andover, Prof, W. W. Rock- 
well of Union, and Dr. A. S. Lloyd, general 
secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 


_ sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church, 

At the last session of the school there were 
over one hundred in attendance, and the 
course was most interesting and profitable. 

The coming session promises to be very 
instructive, considering, beside the origin 
and development of religion in general, the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, the 
religions of the Roman world at the beginning 
of the Christian era, the attitude of the Early 
Church and the attitude of the Modern 
Church toward other religions, and, finally, 
the influence of other religions on Chris- 
tianity, 

Each of these topics will be treated in 
from three to six lectures. It is expected 
that syllabi of each teacher’s course will be 


_ provided which will render it easier to pre- 


serve the results of the instruction. In- 
formal conferences will give opportunity for 
question and discussion. 

The Divinity and the college library will 
be open for students, and books specially 
recommended will be set apart for the Sum- 
mer School, 


|Chureh in Quincey, Sunday, May 31. 


The Christian Register 


Morning prayers, with brief address, will be | 


held in Appleton Chapel each morning at 
8.45. These services are conducted by the 
Harvard Board of University preachers. 

The fee for the course is $15, to be paid 
upon entering the School. 
reduction for absence, it is generously added 
that wives of members of the School are to 
be welcomed without charge. 

It is hoped that a large number of min- 


isters will avail themselves of the privilege | 
The instruction | 


afforded by this course. 
will surely have a broadening influence upon 


the minds of the ministers and their sym- | 
pathies with the world religions, while new | 
themes for helpful consideration in study | 


class or pulpit will doubtless be suggested. 


For information as to further details ap- | 


plication should be made to Rev. Robert S$. 
Morison, Secretary of the Divinity Faculty, 
Divinity Library, Cambridge. 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY, 
Member of Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Channing Conference is to hold its 
annual meeting at Vineyard Haven on Tues- 
day evening and Wednesday, June 23 and 24. 
The hospitality of the Vineyard Haven 
church will care for members and delegates on 
the night of the 23d. George Kent, Secre- 
tary. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk Con- 


ference will be held on June 10, with the | 


First Congregational Parish in Canton. The 
subject of the morning session will be 
“Church Attendance,’ with addresses by 
Rev. William R. Lord and Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton. 
charge of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Rev. Robert F. Leavens and others 
will speak upon the ‘‘Purposes and Work 
of the Union.” ‘Trains leave South Station, 
Boston, at 8.15, 10.15 A.M. and 12.15 P.M., and 


trains and electrics from Milton via Matta- | 


pan, and from Elevated Stations wa Dudley 


Street Station, and via Hyde Park to Ded- | 


ham connecting with cars to Canton every 
hour; every half hour from Milton and Matta- 


pan. 
Churches. 


San Francisco.—First Church, Rey. 
Bradford Leavitt: Mr. Leavitt sails for Hono- 
lulu on a holiday trip, on May 26. During 


June his pulpit will be supplied by Presi- | 


dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University 
of California; Rev. W. K. Guthrie, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, San Fran- 


cisco; Dean Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian: 


School for the Ministry; and President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University. 


Personal. 


Dr. William Everett preached at the First 
His 
voice has almost completely recovered its 
force, which was seriously affected by his 
stay in England last-autumn, and he will be 
glad of opportunities to preach in the coming 
month, 


While there is no | 


The afternoon session will be in | 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May s5. Second Parish in Worcester.. $20.00 
| 5. Society in Hudson........ 25.00 
5. Society in Fall River ... 20,00 
6. Society in Amherst . POM n eo 1.00 
| 6. Rev. George B. Gow, Dy De Glens Falls, 
N.Y. enor icn 1.00 
7. Mary F. Hob: art, “MOD., ‘Boston. ........ 5.00 
9. First Society, Cincinn: ati, Ohio.. Mae sree: 
11. Society i in San Diego, (Salle als Sie lien ieee SeeeeOcOee 
12. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H.. Pn beae 5.00 
12. Jordan Church, Shelbyville 1 Ti ae 415 
13. Society in Westwood... ... Sa eee SEO, 
13. Society in Salem, Ohio . 5.00 
15. South Brooklyn Society, N.Y... 2.00 
16, William Hahman, Altoona, Pa, ... 1.00 


| 19. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. . 127.40 
19. Unitarian Union, Khasi Hills, Indi: 1.00 
20. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.. 15.00 
20. Society in Canton . away, Wl BOLOO 
20. National Alliance Branch, Milton See pasteles: 
20. Society i in McKeesport, Pa. : 19.00 
21. Society in Kingston .. . Se Cris 2.50 
21. National Alliance Branch, Billerica . vous, LOWS 


. King’s Chapel, Boston....... EAI 5.00 


| 23. Charles C. Drew, Duxbury . 100.00 
23. Society in Rutherford, N.J.. + snes» LOS0O 
26. Society in Fall River... .... Way axe tices sts nap MELONOO 

| PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
May 19. National Alliance Branch, Dedham..... 10.00 
$549.65 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Women suffer so much during the rush 
hours trying to get to their work in London, 
that cars solely for their use are to be provided, 
the men being left to push and jestle all they 
please for their own conveyances, 


Next year is the centenary of Lincoln’s 
birth, and the newly formed Lincoln Cen- 
tenary Association of Chicago hopes to raise 
a million dollars for the occasion, Lincoln 
will be best honored by endowing the work 
for the uplift of the race which he emancipated. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUMMER CAPIP FOR BOYS 


At Lake SPporForp, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofits own. Booklet free. 


between Keene, N.H., and 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 Camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


|CAREOF REAL ESTATE INzostTon 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


The Children’s Mission 


| | To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
| assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


1 
cpetidren cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 
Applications : golested from familizs within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet et demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. 7" ant, af , Ao H. Slocum, 7reas. 
e 
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Pleasantries. 


“T set my boy to™sawin’ some wood to- 


day,” said Farmer Korntop. AOWIG..) Veni 
replied Farmer Nearbye. ‘‘I’ll send my boy 
over to help him if ye’— ‘No, don't ye! 


I want the job did in a hurry.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press 


f..‘‘Please, ma’am,” said the maid, “there’s 
a colored man and his wife at the door in an- 
swer to your advertisement.” ‘‘But I adver- 
tised only for a laundress.”’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am, 
them are her.’”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Adams: ‘‘ What are you reading?”’? Brown: 
“Tt is a very useful book for those who don’t 
know how to swim.’”’? ‘How so?” “If you 
fall overboard, all you have to do is to turn 
to page 57 and read the directions, and you 
are safe.”’—Standard, 


A private soldier walking arm-in-arm with 
his sweetheart met his sergeant when about 
to enter a cheap restaurant. He respectfully 
introduced her to him, ‘‘Sergeant, my sister.”’ 
“Yes, yes,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘I know: she was 
mine once,’’—Tit-Bits. 


Among the questions in the geography 
paper was, ‘“‘Name the zones.”’ One prom- 
ising youth of eleven years wrote: “There are 
two zones, masculine and feminine. The 
masculine is either temperate or intemperate: 
the feminine is either torrid or frigid.”’ 


A gentleman bought at the post-office a 
large quantity of stamped envelopes, news- 
paper wrappers, ete. Finding them difficult 
to carry, he asked one of the clerks if he could 
supply him with a piece of string. ‘““We are 
not permitted by the department to supply 
string,’ was the reply. ‘Then give me a bit 
of red tape,’ was the sarcastic retort. The 
string was supplied.—Sketch. 


A minister in Florida had been laboring 
hard to raise money for a church. Finally 
a friend from the North sent him the last 
hundred dollars needed, and the day he 
received it he was presented with a son and 
heir. The Sunday following the congrega- 
tion shook with suppressed laughter when 
the poor man, thinking only of the donation, 
thanked God for the small succor that had 
just arrived —W. H. McElroy, 


Herr Szafranski, a German journalist, has 
published a few humorous utterances of 
German deputies. Here are some of them. 
Herr von Ludwig: ‘‘The people, the masses, 
know well enough that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to become rich suddenly by honest toil, 
excepting in the case of inheritance or mar- 
riage.” Herr Liebknecht: ‘Yes, I should 
say the case is tragic if it were not so sad.” 
Herr Rickert, taunting the ministry: ‘‘Upon 
the ministerial benches we hear nothing,— 
nothing but profound silence.” 


A farmer had hired a raw Irishman to 
plough. “Now, Pat,’’ said he, ‘‘you want 
to make your first furrow straight, so you’d 
better choose a mark and plough at it.’ 
By and by the farmer came out te see how 
Pat was getting along. He found that the 
plough "had been wandering zigzag all over 
the field. ‘Why, Pat!” he exclaimed, ‘I 
thought I told you to choose a mark and 
plough at it.” “Sure, and I did, sor,” re- 
plied Pat. “I ploughed straight for the cow 
on the hill beyant, but the craythur wouldn’t 
kape still!’’—Selected, 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 


Oriental 
PEARLS 


IE WASHINGTON SF 
|CORNER-WEST-SF 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM § 
SOLVED! iy 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 


Tank focated 
in cellar, 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


fire 
protection. 


Send for 

Catalogue Istedt} 
Cea) id SE Re 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 Seuth Market Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. _ Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
under helpful supervision, in actual on-going schools. 

Tuition and use of all books FREE. 

Examinations for admission June 25 and 26 and 
September 8 and 9. Certificates in all required sub- 
jects from high schools recognized bythe New England 
College Entrance Examination Board may be accepted 
in place of examination. 

For Catalogue giving full information, address 


E. H. RUSSELL. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building, Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen well eng educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


zand year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


The 7 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A new 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1908-09. Now Ready. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 
See eee 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
d T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Individual 
atory 


board. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
som aony In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
'ts present number of students. 
address the President, 


For catalogue 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
The Highland Military Academyscasstey Mose. 


The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfiel 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the tue @ 
destrable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


HURCH 
oe CRREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


| 


